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PRINCE’S SKATING CLUB. 


THE FIFTH SEASON peal -1901) commenced in October. 


MEMBERS’ SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


There will be only two terms this Season, viz. :— 


The FULL SEASON and the HALF SEASON. 
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Until —_ Jan. 20th to 
Oct. to Easter. Jan, 20th. Easter. 
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to 11.30 p.m., except when there is a Féte or Fancy Dress Ball on either of these nights. 
The Management reserves the right of altering these hours. 


The Band plays every afternoon from 3.80 to 6.30, and on Club Nights. 


A large Lavatory with Bathroom is provided in the Basement. Private Lockers can be 
hired by Members. 


Application Forms for Membership are to be obtained from the Secretary, Skating Club Office, 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
LADIES’ COMMITTEE. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUISE (Ducugss oF | Lapy RIBBLESDALE. 
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THE DvucHEss OF PORTLAND. Hon. Mrs. ALGERNON BOURKE. 
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Hon. ALGBRNON GROSVENOR. _  W. F. Apams, Esq, 

Rr. Hon. SiR Wm. Hart Dyke, Br., M.P. | Capt. J. H. THOMSON. 


The Skating Hall and Premises can be engaged for Private Parties by 
any Member of the Club on Off-Club Nights, from 8 p.m. The Band can be 
engaged and Suppers provided. Apply for terms to Mr. H. W. PAGE, Prinee’s 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge, London, S.W. 
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NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO 


Limited. 
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ninety days, have all been built especially for a swift, Four-Weekly Passenger Service to New 
Zealand. Every modern improvement conducive to the comfort and safety of passengers has 
been adopted. Refrigerators are carried to provide a continuous supply of fresh meat, poultry, 
and fish. The state cabins are amidships, The saloons, smoking rooms, and ladies’ boudoirs are 
handsomely fitted, Sheltered promenade. Second saloon on upper deck, 


HEALTH TRIPS. 


Special facilities are afforded to 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


In the middle of November the world was 
genuinely grieved and concerned to learn that 
the Emperor of Russia—to give him the civilized 
title he infinitely prefers to the barbaric prefix of Czar—was 
suffering from an attack of typhoid fever at Livadia. For some 
days there had been the usual rumours that he was ill, but as 
Berlin is always engaged in circulating canards on this subject, 
they excited little attention elsewhere. The first official an- 
nouncement was couched in reassuring terms: the attack was 
stated to be mild, the symptoms favourable, while the readings 
of pulse and temperature published were almost calculated to 
throw doubts on the diagnosis. The Lancet observed :— 


THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 


“The attack was first thought to be one of influenza, and the bulletins 
announced that the Imperial patient was so far recovered that no further official 
reports would be issued. On November 12th, however, the disease assumed the 
character of enteric fever. Fortunately, the attack appears to be a mild one, 
according to the bulletins which have been made public. Indeed, judging from 
the temperature and pulse-rate, a physician would hesitate to make such a 
(diagnosis. The evening temperature ranges from 101° F. to a little above 102° F., 
whilst in the morning only a little above 100° F. has usually been registered ; the 
pulse has varied between 70 and 80 per minute. Such a range of temperature and 
rate of pulse do not negative a diagnosis of enteric fever, although such conditions 
are rare, but in this instance they would seem to point to a light attack, and it 
is sincerely to be hoped that convalescence will soon be established.” 


Unfortunately, when Sovereigns are once admitted to be ill, a 
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widespread and not altogether unfounded suspicion arises that 
the truth as to their actual condition is doctored for one reason 
or another. In the case of such a treacherous and insidious 
disease as typhoid there is less excuse than ever for concealing 
the facts, however grave, when once the disease is admitted, and 
no bulletin will mitigate the world’s apprehension until it is 
definitely known that the Emperor is convalescent. Let us hope, 
however, that for once the truth is being told about an Autocrat, 
and that the physicians are confident of pulling their patient 
through. Nicholas Il. is a pale, frail-looking man, but those 
who have seen much of him declare that he is far stronger than 
he looks, and that he has considerable staying powers, both at 
work and play. He has led a quiet, healthy, domestic life, and 
he ought to have as good a chance of surviving an attack of 
enteric as any other man in his prime. Nowhere would the news 
of his recovery cause more heartfelt satisfaction than in this 
country. Politics apart, the British admire and respect the 
Emperor of Russia, chiefly because in an age of noisy self-adver- 
tising “bounders,” he has consistently shown himself to be a 
modest high-minded gentleman. 


We went to press last month before the poll was 
Tue Vervict. declared in the Orkney and Shetland election, 
which, as usual, was about ten days behind the 
other constituencies. We assumed that its representation would 
remain unchanged, and that the sitting Radical Member (Sir 
Leonard Lyell) would again be returned, as he had been for the 
previous fifteen years. Upon this assumption we estimated the 
Ministerial majority in the new House of Commons at 132. The 
assumption, however, proved to be erroneous, as, most unex- 
pectedly, Mr. Wason, the Unionist candidate, defeated his opponent 
by 2,057 votes to 2,017, thus gaining one of the most significant 
victories of the General Election. The appeal to the constitu- 
encies ended therefore, as it had begun, in the bitter humiliation 
of the Opposition. The new House of Commons is finally 
constituted as follows :— 


MINISTERIALISTS. 

Conservatives ... eo pads me woe |6OK 
Liberal Unionists... secs ae 68} = 
OPPOSITION. 

Liberals and Labour Members — a 968 
Nationalists ... bis ove is wen \ 
Total as, 


Ministerial Majority... ‘iat wn os ws See 


nai 
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This is the largest majority of Her Majesty’s reign, with the ex- 
ception of that obtained in 1895, which was 152, and has not 
been exceeded since that annus mirabilis of Liberalism—1832. 
We devoutly hope that our leaders may show themselves worthy 
of the remarkable position they occupy, which is perhaps due 
rather to the distrust inspired by their opponents than to con- 
fidence in their own statesmanship. But to hope that a thing may 
be is not the same thing as to expect that it will be, and so far 
the omens are distinctly discouraging. The one thing that those 
of us who desire to see the British Empire equipped with a 
competent Government, and who decline to allow ourselves to 
be hypnotised either by the utterance of mere Party shibboleths 
or by the prestige of great personalities, have been urging for some 
time past, is that if the country was to be prematurely plunged 
into a Khaki Election it should, at any rate, be accompanied by a 
thorough political reconstruction. In the judgment of every man 
in a position to express an impartial opinion, the late Cabinet con- 
tained a great preponderance of politicians who had outlived their 
usefulness and who had earned the right to retire, while the country 
had also earned the right to see them retire. In other words, the 
Cabinet required renovating and rejuvenating. In the second 
place, a Cabinet of nineteen persons was generally recognized as 
being far too cumbrous for the proper transaction of business. A 
reduction of its numbers was therefore demanded. Thirdly, as 
the Prime Minister was absorbed in the Foreign Office, the 
country was practically without a Prime Minister, and the 
Cabinet was like a ship with many first lieutenants but no 
captain. 


That the composition of the Cabinet was con- 
AN AWKWARD |; ; on i ‘ter 

PAUSE, sidered unsatisfactory in responsible quarters, 
and that a Unionist victory would be followed 

by considerable changes, was supposed to be foreshadowed by 
the sudden announcement of the resignation of one of its 
leading members on the eve of the first pollings. The retire- 
ment of Mr. Goschen from the Admiralty was made a 
great deal of at the time, and was accompanied by the 
suggestion that several of his colleagues were preparing to 
follow his example as soon as they could wipe off their Depart- 
mental arrears, while one authority went so far as to declare that 
all the Ministers had placed their resignations in the Prime 
Minister’s hands, so that he should have a clean slate after the 
Elections. Many innocent outsiders considered this a very 
proper—as it would certainly have been a very popular—step 
on their part. Many voters doubtless acted in the belief that 


= 
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they were not upholding the old gang in the old places by 
supporting the Unionist candidate, but were giving a vote 
for a reformed Cabinet, which would conduct national affairs in 
a very different spirit from the maladministration of the last five 
years. As soon, however, as the General Election was over and 
Ministers had obtained their majority a very different song was 
heard. Their flunkeys in the Press commenced forthwith to 
declare that the verdict of the country was not a general 
declaration of policy on the South African question as they 
had said it would be prior to the polling, but a personal and 
particular mandate to each Minister to remain where he 
was, while it was a rebuke to those who had clamoured for 
reconstruction. Had not Ministers obtained a magnificent vote 
of confidence? Then why should not those who had earned it 
enjoy it? Not unnaturally, this view was highly acceptable in 
Cabinet circles, which were never more out of touch with public 
opinion than‘at the present time. There ensued a very awkward 
pause. Each Minister was probably conscious of every other 
Minister’s imperfections, but not a Minister was prepared to 
recognize his own. Consequently, not a Minister was prepared 
to make a move. Each felt that he was the very last 
man who ought to relinquish his post at a crisis, and that 
the country would never forgive him for such a base be- 
trayal. This interesting episode has shattered the pleasant 
fiction that England is so much more fortunate than other 
countries in being served by great men whose private livcs 
are so splendid that public life has nothing to offer them, and 
that as soon as they are forced into office by an insistent country 
their one idea is to get out of it, and that the only happy days 
in their lives are when they are returning seals. This theory is 
to be found in many text-books, and is occasionally expounded 
in speeches. Unfortunately, when brought to the test of prac- 
tice, like many other theories, it collapses. All our statesmen 
were passionately anxious to remain statesmen. Lord Salisbury 
apparently shrank from strong measures, and how the matter 
would have ended, but for an illustrious intervention, far be it 
from us to say. 


The eventual upshot of “reconstruction” was 

ae that the old gang did not succeed in completely 
monopolizing the old places, but they did fairly 

well, and had some handsome revenges on the country. We 
append complete lists of the Cabinet as formed in 1895 and 
the new Cabinet as finally “reconstructed,” together with 
the ages of their respective Members. From this table it will 
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be seen that the 1895 Cabinet contained 19 Members whose 
total age was 1,072, which gives an average age of 563. This 
was regarded at the time as being too old, and it is un- 
deniable that during the ensuing years (1895 to 1900) Her 
Majesty’s Ministers developed, ultimately to an alarming extent, 
the senile qualities. There was a total lack of foresight, clear- 
ness, firmness or courage in their policy. On the contrary, 
it was comatose, obscure, vacillating and pusillanimous in 
almost every Department except the Colonial Office and the 
Department which dealt with mad dogs, both of which were 
under essentially young men. The new Cabinet contains 20 
Members whose aggregate age is 1,139, which gives an average 
of a shade under 57 to each. So, besides giving us a larger 


Cabinet, “Reconstruction” has saddled us with an older one than 


its predecessor. The reader can therefore judge for himself how 
the country is likely to fare during the next five years by the 
record of the last five :— 


1895, 1900. 
Prime Minister ... ... Lord Salisbury ... 65 Lord Salisbury soa, 40 
Lord Privy Seal ... ... Lord Cross... ... 72 Lord Salisbury im 
First Lord of the Treasury Mr. Balfour... ... 47 Mr. Balfour... oe 52 
Lord Chancellor ... ... Lord Halsbury ... 70 Lord Halsbury oon 10 
Lord President ... .... Duke of Devonshire ... 62 Duke of Devonshire ... 67 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ... vr ... Sir M. Hicks-Beach ... 58 Sir M. Hicks-Beach ... 63 
Foreign Secretary ... Lord Salisbury ... 65 Lord Lansdowne e+. OO 
Home Secretary ... .. Sir M. W. Ridley .. 53 Mr. Ritchie... .. 62 
Colonial Secretary .. Mr.Chamberlain ... 59 Mr, Chamberlain... 64 
War Secretary ... ... Lord Lansdowne ... 50 Mr. Brodrick ... we. 44 
Indian Secretary... ... Lord G. Hamilton ... 50 Lord G. Hamilton... 55 
Secretary for Scotland ... Lord Balfour of Bur- Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh ... as .. 46 leigh ... we oo. OL 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ... ne - Mr. Goschen ... ... 64 Lord Selborne ... w. 41 
Lord Lieutenant... ... Lord Cadogan... ... 55 Lord Cadogan... ... 60 
Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
ind >. _ ... Lord Ashbourne .. 58 Lord Ashbourne .. 63 
President Board of Trade Mr. Ritchie... ... 57 Mr. Gerald Balfour ... 47 
President Local Govern- 
ment Board... -- Mr. Chaplin... ... 544 Mr. Long os «. 46 


Chancellor of the Duchy Lord James of Hereford 67 Lord James... oe ae 
President Board of Agri- 


culture ... eae .. Mr. Walter Long ... 41 Mr, Hanbury ... ww. 5D 
First Commissioner of 

Works ... so .. Mr. Akers-Douglas ... 44 Mr. Akers-Douglas ... 49 
‘Postmaster-General ... The Duke of Norfolk Lord Londonderry ... 48 


(not in the Cabinet). 


a We need not discuss the new Cabinet at any 
pag ney Bo length, as it is brilliantly handled further on in 
a remarkable article entitled “A New Fourth 


Party.” From the foregoing table it will be observed that only 
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four members of the late Cabinet could be induced to make way 
for other men—viz., Mr. Goschen, Lord Cross, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley, and Mr. Chaplin. Lord Halsbury, Lord James of 
Hereford, Lord Ashbourne, and many others whose places might 
without detriment to the public interest have been vacated, 
remain with us. This means that the atmosphere of the new 
Cabinet will be much the same as that of the old one. That is 
the most serious feature of “Reconstruction.” The members 
have been swollen up to twenty, but only five new men 
have been admitted, and among them is not one of con- 
spicuous ability or commanding personality, and it is highly im- 
probable that any of the new-comers are strong enough to with- 
stand the enervating entourage in which, henceforward, they will 
move, live, and have their political being. The five outsiders 
are Mr. Hanbury, who is an able and fearless man, but he has 
been buried at the Board of Agriculture, where his zeal will 
be sterile, Mr. Gerald Balfour is rewarded for having killed 
the Unionist Party in Ireland without conciliating a single 
Nationalist, with the Presidency of the Board of Trade. Lord 
Londonderry has succeeded in forcing the Premier to confer 
Cabinet status upon the Post Office, but he will contribute 
nothing to the Cabinet. By far the most important of the new 
Cabinet Ministers are Mr. Brodrick, who takes the War Office, 
and Lord Selborne, who goes to the Admiralty. They are keen, 
capable, and, above all, young men, and, though they have shown 
hitherto a certain “stickiness” in their Departmental speeches, 
they have such splendid opportunities in their new positions that 
one would absolutely despair of the future of the country unless 
they are able to make something of them, though, we admit, the 
odds against them are formidable. If they have enough back- 
bone to resign sooner than to capitulate to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach they will do. In this age we have to be thankful for 
small mercies, and we are sincerely thankful that the Army and 
Navy are not in effete hands. Indeed, with Mr. Arnold-Forster 
strengthening the Admiralty we may expect that some of the 
dangerous leeway of the last few years will be made up, and, 
as he will be the Departmental spokesman in the House of 
Commons, we may be confident that the truth about the Navy 
will be neither suppressed nor evaded. 


When Lord Salisbury felt constrained to relin- 
LORD SALISBURY’S 


pany quish the Foreign Office he decided to perpetrate 
a first-rate joke, so he selected the late War 
Minister, Lord Lansdowne, as his successor. That part of the 
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Press whose servility is stronger than its sense of humour at 
once cast about for serious reasons for this appointment, and we 
were solemnly informed that Lord Lansdowne could talk French, 
that Lord Lansdowne was a grand seigneur, even that Lord Lans- 
downe would have been a great War Minister had there been no 
war. Similarly we are invited to infer that if there are no foreign 
complications Lord Lansdowne will be the greatest Foreign 
Minister this country has ever known. Unfortunately there was 
a war, and it is equally certain there will be foreign complica- 
tions; and the fact that Lord Lansdowne grossly misjudged and 
mismanaged the War appears to be our only solid ground 
for supposing that he may be a successful Foreign Minister. 
We grant that the appointment is very amusing, but it is 
one of the most cynical acts of our time, and we very much 
fear the laugh will be entirely with the foreigner. It was some- 
what ominous to observe that the only quarters in which it 
excited any genuine enthusiasm were Truth, Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman, and the Anglophobe Press of the Continent. As 
though by preconcerted signal our foreign enemies broke into 
enthusiastic praise over the new British Foreign Minister. They, 
at any rate, believe that the appointment is a good one for foreign 
interests ; as to what it may signify for British interests is another 
matter. Lord Lansdowne will be pitted against three of the 
ablest foreign statesmen of our time, viz., Monsieur Delcassé, 
Count von Biilow, and Count Lamsdorff. The new Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs is Lord Cranborne, who will occupy 
avery important position as the mouthpiece of the Department 
in the House of Commons. This is one of the very few interest- 
ing appointments, and it caused some surprise, as it was believed 
that, being the Premier’s eldest son, Lord Cranborne would be 
indefinitely excluded from office for the sake of appearances. It 
is satisfactory that this absurd boycott should at last have broken 
down. Whether he will distinguish himself in an entirely new 
and unfamiliar sphere we cannot say; but as hitherto he has 
done well in everything he has undertaken, there are good 
grounds for anticipating his success. This, at any rate, is an ex- 
periment which will be watched with sympathetic interest. It is 
true that Lord Cranborne does not pretend to any knowledge of 
foreign affairs, but in this respect he is no worse off than Sir 
Edward Grey when the latter commenced his brilliant career at 
the Foreign Office. The few remaining appointments were of a 
stereotyped character, with the exception of the selection of Mr. 
George Wyndham, as Mr. Gerald Balfour’s successor, as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. This should revive public interest in the 
Irish debates if anything can. 
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There is no little discontent in the Unionist Party 

bi Fn alg over this sham reconstruction of the Cabinet. 
It will be interesting to see when Parliament 

iceets in the beginning of December whether this resentment 
will find serious expression. Members are very apt to talk 
rig beforehand of what they intend to do; but as soon as he 
finds himself in the presence of the Whips the average mem- 
ber is quite content to relapse into the humble réle of an 
item. This attitude is tolerable in normal times when the 
Party system is in operation, but at a time such as the 
present, when the Party system has completely broken down, 
it is most unfortunate that the Whips should be able to paralyze 
all independent opinion within the Party. The effect on the 
policy of the Government is simply disastrous, as we have seen 
throughout the last Parliament, when there was very little 
effective criticism from the Opposition Benches, and practically 
none from our own side. Consequently, Ministers, having nothing 
to fear either from debates or divisions, became more and more 
demoralized, and the interests of the country steadily suffered. 
It seems almost incredible, e.g, that there should never have 
been a serious debate on the gross mismanagement of the South 
African War from the time “ unmounted men” were “ preferred ” 
to the horrible hospital scandal, about which we shall now never 
know the real facts, owing to the supineness of the House of 
Commons. It is wise and patriotic to support the Government 
in waging war with a foreign enemy, but it is neither wise 
nor patriotic to continue giving them a blank cheque where 
there is manifest mismanagement. Constitutionally we admit 
that it is the duty of Her Majesty’s Opposition to bring Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to book, but in the absence of any serious 
Opposition it is surely the duty of the supporters of the Govern- 
ment to discharge the critical functions? There are over 400 
Unionist members in the new House of Commons, and we 
earnestly hope that among them may be found men who are 
prepared to emulate the excellent example of Mr. Arthur Balfour 
and Lord Randolph Churchill in the early ’eighties, when they 
applied to the Conservative Front Bench of those days precisely 
the stimulus and spur that are required to-day. The remarkable 
revival of Conservatism in England, which has lasted for nearly 
twenty years, but which will fade into nothingness unless a new 
spirit is breathed into the councils of the Party, dates from the 
glorious days of the Fourth Party. Are there no materials for 
creating a new Fourth Party who shall do to Mr. Balfour and his 
colleagues what Mr. Balfour and his friends in their day did unto 
Sir Stafford Northcote andCo.? The Party is honeycombed with 
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latent discontent and disgust at. the inertia and incapacity 
exhibited in high places. If we only had a Leader! 


The Lord Mayor’s Banquet was awaited with 
Tue — unusual interest this year, as it was believed that 
Sa the Prime Minister would embrace the oppor- 
tunity offered by his first public appearance after 
the General Election to give a general sketch of the new 
Government’s policy, and in particular to adumbrate that large 
and far-reaching measure of Army Reform, upon which all the 
talents of the Twenty are popularly supposed to be engaged. 
These expectations were disappointed. Lord Salisbury de- 
livered a characteristically racy and incisive speech—in which he 
surveyed mankind from China to Washington—but he failed to 
convey any hint upon the larger questions of policy now before an 
anxious nation, except that the one practical step in War Office re- 
form is to let bygones be bygones. He is convinced that the 
conduct of the War has, so far from diminishing our prestige, 
as some observers fear, materially enhanced it:— 


‘‘ We are naturally asking ourselves, after this year so full of vicissitudes, so 
full of emotions, so full of glorious deeds, how do we stand with reference to the 
opinion of the world and to our prestige and power? I need not speak of our 
courage. It was never seriously doubted, and it has been fully justified and 
asserted. But we have shown things in this present war which were not so 
readily admitted, and which will alter very much the position which we held in 
the view of contemporary critics. The achievement of sending between two and 
three hundred thousand men in that space of time and with that perfection of 
equipment to a distance of 6,000 miles is a thing of which we should not have 
dreamt if it had been discussed here eighteen months ago. It is a wonderful 
achievement; it is an achievement of which the War Office ought to have the 
main or entire credit ; and it may counterbalance in your minds many of those 
nebulous and somewhat fictitious attacks to which that unhappy Office has been 
exposed during the last twelve months.” 


So far from being a critic of the War Office, Lord Salis- 
bury stands forward as one of its keenest champions, his 
line of defence being that if the facts were known it would 
be recognized that a great injustice had been done to that 
much abused Department:—*I should like, if it were possible 
in some tournament of debate, that the attack on the War Office 
and the defence of it should have a chance of being established 
before the world ; but what I would request of you, who may be 
inclined to form from what you read a hasty notion of the actions 
of the War Office, is that you are only judging one side.” Lord 
Salisbury appeared to be replying to the significant speech in 
which Lord Wolseley had lately declared that he had frequently’ 
found it impossible to induce the Civil Government to grant what 


he, as Commander-in-Chief, had deemed and declared ‘necessary for 
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the Army. Here, again, the Premier pleaded that the other side— 
the Politicians—should not be condemned unheard :— 

** By the very proper provisions of our traditional Constitution, it is not the 
business of Ministers to say a word in derogation of those who are, with them, 
serving under the Queen. But of course the question is somewhat altered if those 
who areserving with them under the Queen or who sympathize with that service, 
are disposed to cast upon their fellow-servants an undue share of the responsibility 
for what has taken place. There are things said of the politicians ; there are 
things said of the professionals. It is quite right that whatever is said should be 
carefully examined ; but you must remember that the professionals are much 
more at liberty to speak than the politicians ; and therefore you are doing in- 
justice if you conclude, until the matter has been thoroughly threshed out, that 
the blame of anything which has been done mainly or entirely rests with them.” 


We believe that the Cabinet have a fairly good case against 
Lord Wolseley, who throughout the summer of 1899 steadily 
declined to regard the Boers as.a serious enemy, and pooh- 
poohed the report upon their numbers and armaments laid 
before him by Sir John Ardagh, the Head of the Intelligence 
Department. There is, therefore, some point in the Premier’s 
caustic observation that if the politicians talked as freely as the 
professionals, 7.¢., the soldiers, the reputation of some of the latter 
would hardly be increased. 


Curiously enough, after emphasizing the injustice 
Byaones. of condemning anyone on ex parte statements, 
and putting in a plea for “some tournament of 


-debate” in which the defence of the War Office and the politicians 


would have the same chance of being heard as the attack, 
the Prime Minister proceeded to inform his startled hearers. 
that the only thing to be done is to draw a veil over the past :— 
“*But I do not think that this is a matter which will occupy 
very deeply the consideration of the country in times to come. 
We shall be very glad to improve all defects; we shall be very 
glad to fill up all wants. I believe that the utmost -efforts will 
be devoted to the task; but I should rather deprecate than 
encourage any unnecessary examination into the observations 
that have been made in respect of what has taken place in the 
past. You will not add to the enthusiasm of your troops, and 
you will not add to the efficiency of the machinery of govern- 
ment which you employ.” What are the dangerous secrets—the 
shocking revelations—which must at all hazards be suppressed 
for fear of impairing the discipline of our troops and damaging 
the prestige of our politicians? This passage in Lord Salisbury’s 
speech has not unnaturally provoked considerable comment, not 
only on account of its suggestiveness, as it was understood at 
the time of the General Election that the Government had 
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promised in terms to hold a full and searching enquiry into our 
military preparations prior to the Boer Ultimatum, and unless 
such an enquiry is held and the working of the existing system 
is carefully examined, there is no likelihood of any reorganization 
of the War Office, which is a condition precedent to all ‘serious 
Army Reform. The anxiety caused by the Premier’s speech is 
increased by the fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
openly expressed himself as hostile to the reorganization of the 
War. Office, while the only Cabinet Minister who has so far 
spoken satisfactorily on the subject has been discreetly interned 
at the Board of Agriculture. The Party hostile or indifferent 
to reform must have a great numerical superiority among the 
Twenty, of whom probably only the following should be ranked 
as reformers :—Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. 
Hanbury, and Lord Selborne; and some of these will have very 
little time to devote to the subject. If the promised enquiry is 
burked, we shall know that there is to be no serious improve- 
ment, for the simple reason that it will not have been ascertained 
what parts of the machine require to be renovated. That the 
Cabinet would in that case commence its career with a broken 
pledge is not the kind of fact that troubles the conscience of the 
modern politician. 


After this disappointing pronouncement on the 
PR on one subject upon which the present Government 
was supposed to be committed at the General 
Election, the Premier spoke eloquently of the great political 
development of the year :— What appears to me to be the most 
important part of our gains in this last year is that we have estab- 
lished before the world what I think the world did not thoroughly 
believe—the hearty sympathy which exists between the Colonies 
and the Mother Country. It is a result of enormous value. It 
has been fully achieved. The Colonies have shown their interest 
in us by sacrifices which cannot be doubted; and from this time 
forth the estimate that is formed of the value of the Colonial 
connection, both in the eyes of foreigners and in our own, 
will be very different from what it has been in times past.” 
After an incursion into American domestic affairs, which subse- 
quently drew from the American Ambassador a humorous con- 
gratulation that it had occurred after the Presidential Election, 
Lord Salisbury touched lightly upon the Far Eastern Question, 
upon which he expressed a somewhat optimistic view. The 
attack on the Legations had produced the present crisis; that 
danger had already been dealt with :— 


‘* We are now left only to watch and to assist the process by which China may 
return to a regular Government, favourable to prosperity, and favourable to the 
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encouragement of commerce, and by which we may combine with other countries 
in discouraging and frustrating the dangerous idea that this is a moment for 
invading the integrity of the Chinese Empire, or for attempting with our scanty 
forces to approach the stupendous task of governing China, instead of leaving it 
to be governed by the Chinese. I think that these would be great dangers, and 
that the declarations of the two Great Powers that these are not their objects may 
be of great advantage.” 

Although Lord Salisbury is not disturbed by the outlook in the 
Far East, he is unable to take a very cheerful conspectus of the 
general international prospect. Our dreams of peace have 
lately been: rudely dispelled by the aggressions of the Empress 
of China and President Kruger, of whom the former suddenly 
attacked our Ambassador, while the latter startled us with am 
Ultimatum; and though more civilized Governments may be 
unlikely to emulate such wild examples, we must not forget the 
forces behind such Governments :— 

“The point which we have to bear in mind is that, although Governments: 
may have an appearance, and even a reality, of pacific intention, their action is 
aways liable to be superseded by the violent and vehement operations of mere 
ignorance, which acts with regular Governments as nvich as it acted with those 
of the Transvaal and of China. We cannot be certain that any Government will 
not yield its powers to the less educated and less enlightened classes, by whom 
more and more in many countries of the world, public affairs are being governed. 
The moral is this—that we must remain on our guard ; and, however burdensome 
and painful it may be, yet for some period to come, we must consider the defences 
of this country, scrutinize them carefully, examine all the machinery, adminis- 
trative and military, by which they are sustained; and make it certain, or as 
certain as any human calculation can be, that we are not exposed to the danger 
of any sudden interruption of that peace on which all our prosperity depends.” 
This is not the first time that the Prime Minister has addressed a 
weighty and impressive warning to his fellow-countrymen to 
remain on guard, but his warnings have hitherto been wasted 
owing to the stupidity or deafness of his colleagues at the 
Admiralty and War Office. So far from being prepared for 
emergencies, the Navy has been allowed to fall below the 
margin of safety, while for a whole year England has been 
without any serious military organization. Let us hope—late as 
it is—that Lord Selborne and Mr. Brodrick may take the 
Premier’s solemn words to heart. This country cannot afford 
to tempt Providence indefinitely. 


While the Prime Minister is penetrated with 
enthusiasm by the recent achievements of the 
War Office, which have so materially raised our 
prestige, one of his colleagues, Mr. Arnold-Forster, who has 
probably given more attention to military matters than the whole 
Twenty put together, has lately published a little volume* con- 


* The War Office, The Army, and The Empire. By H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Price One Shilling. Cassell & Co. . 


Mr. ARNOLD- 
FORSTER’S BOOK. 
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taining a very different verdict upon our performance in South 
Africa, and its effect upon our political position abroad. On 
one important point both statesmen are of one mind. Lord Salis- 
bury is of opinion that this country is seriously menaced by the 
fierce hatred she arouses. Mr. Arnold-Forster likewise declares 
that ‘“ the widespread dislike for this country which exists upon 
the Continent, does constitute a real and growing danger.” But 
while the Premier, to judge by his speeches, is willing to entrust 
our security to chance and a certain amount of amateur effort in 
the shape of rifle clubs, Mr. Arnold-Forster deplores the fact that 
“up to the present time the art of military preparation, as it is 
understood among the great military nations, has been practically 
ignored in this country,” and that herein lies our peril. Turning 
to the lessons of the South African War, he points out that “in 
the first place it has taught us that, generally speaking, everything 
which has been said by those who for years past have criticized our 
military institutions wastrue. This fact is not without importance. 
The lesson to be learnt from it is not that A, B, and C were wiser 
than their neighbours, but is of a different kind altogether. The 
lesson to be learnt from it is that the people of this country are 
wrong in assuming a statement to be true merely because certain 
people in authority make it, or that it is untrue because it is 
made by unprofessional and unofficial persons.” Mr. Arnold- 
Forster reminds us that “ for years the War Office has been assert- 
ing that a particular set of arrangements were adequate and satis- 
factory. For an equal length of time outside observers have 
declared that all reason and all experience went to show that the 
arrangements were not adequate or satisfactory, and that when 
subjected to the test of war they would fail in certain essential 
particulars. War has come and has applied the required test, 
and judgment has gone in favour of the critics and against the 
officials.” Henceforward the public will “be wise to judge all 
naval and military questions by the same rules of common sense 
which they are accustomed to apply to their own business concerns, 
and not to attribute any weight to a pronouncement merely 
because it comes from the lips of a Parliamentary official, or is 
made on behalf of a Government Department.” 


Leaving the general for the particular, here are 
THE Case FOR gome of the principal criticisms which have been 
THE CRITICS. ie : 
levelled at our military system during the last 
few years :— 
“1. That no combined plan of operation for the defence of the 


Empire in any given contingency has ever been worked out or 
decided upon. 
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“9. That our military organization was not suited to the needs 
of the nation, and that when put to the test it would fail. to do 
those things which might reasonably be demanded of it. 

“3. That owing to the faulty system adopted no efficient body 
of men could be despatched from this country in an emergency 
without either destroying the whole regimental system at home 
or calling up the Reserves. 

“4, That the Reserves, when called up, would prove to be not 
a Reserve at all, but that the Reservists would take the place of 
the men actually serving, and to such an extent that in order to 
send an army into the field the whole organized military resources 
of the country would be exhausted. 

“5. That in maintaining a large force of Militia and Volun- 
teers at home, without any of the organization or equip- 
ment necessary to transform a crowd into an army, the War 
Office was squandering the public money, trifling with the nation, 
and exposing the country to the gravest dangers. 

“6, That the supply of artillery, both horse and field, was 
totally inadequate, and that the guns for both these branches, 
and also those assigned to the Garrison Artillery, were insufficient 
in numbers and, in some important respects, unsatisfactory in 
quality. 

“7, That the absence of any proper field training of officers at 
home would be certain to lead to disaster in war. 

“8. That the absence of any organized Staff during peace 
time would prove a disadvantage in time of war. 

“9, And, lastly (omitting many smaller points), that the War 
Office would be compelled, under the stress of war, to attempt to do 
in the face of the enemy all those things which it had refused to 
do in time of peace, and which it had declared to be unnecessary, 
or undesirable.” 


Mr. Arnold Foster enforces these points one by one. 
That up to the end of October last year there was 
a complete absence of design in our preparations 
is proved, e.g., by the fact that at the very last moment our ships 
were robbed of their guns in order to save Ladysmith, and of 
their complements in order to increase the amount of infantry on 
shore. Similarly, 7,000 men were at the eleventh hour withdrawn 
from India, while such garrisons as Aden, Malta, Gibraltar, 
Mauritius, and Halifax, to say nothing of Cyprus ‘and Egypt, 
were deprived of their troops in a sudden panic, and not on any 
preconceived plan. “There could have been no such plan; for 
it stands to reason that in any war, except the particular one in 
which we happen to have been engaged, such transfers could 
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only be described as criminal folly.” In the event of a war with 
any European Power, so far from being able to take 7,000 men 
from India, one of our earliest duties would be to send at least 
20,000 men to that country in order to bring up its garrison to war 
strength. Similarly, the Colonial garrisons would require imme- 
diate reinforcements from home; nor is any special knowledge 
needed to perceive that in any war, other than one with a small 
inland Power such as the Boer Republics, “ the withdrawal of 
the crews of the sea-going ships would have called for the im- 
peachment of the First Lord of the Admiralty who sanctioned 
it.” That we have not a military organization suited to our re- 
quirements is shown by the fact that in order to carry to a 
successful conclusion a war with two small African States we 
have not only had to utilize every available man in the Army, 
but to create an irregular or supplementary force of some 
60,000 men, whose existence was never contemplated in any 
War Office scheme. This force has been adequate for its task ;: 
but observe the condition of England: “What do we see. 
at home? We see absolute chaos. We see nearly 400,000: 
men all ready to serve, but without organization, without equip-- 
ment, without even the weapons necessary to enable them to- 
take the field.* We see every sign of panic in high places; we- 
see millions being spent in a hurry in the almost hopeless effort 
to overtake the neglect of past years. The Prime Minister him- 
self recommends a course of rifle clubs as a way out of our 
admitted difficulties, and everyone talks of the absolute need for 
an entire reorganization of our system. And why? Not because 
any new conditions have been developed, but because the test of 
war has been applied to our organization, and has proved to 
demonstration that the organization is rotten.” 


We cannot go through Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
Lorp LaNs- jndictment seriatim, and it seems to be quite un- 
DOWNES . “7° 

Coyrgssions, necessary to labour the case against our military 
administration considering the public admissions 

made by Lord Lansdowne during the War. On the 12th February 
of this year, the late War Minister, speaking in the House of 
Lords, casually remarked :—* We have been struck with the in- 
adequacy of our reserves of many kinds of stores, and we are deter- 
mined that we shall no longer be open to that reproach.” On the 
20th of the same month he thus referred to the great constitu- 
tional force of the country, the Militia :—“ The Militia is below its 
establishment, and nobody regrets it more than I do, but it has been 


* Several of the Royal Reserve Battalions at’ Aldershot were unable to parade 
on the Queen’s Birthday because they were still without arms. 
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more or less below the establishment for many years past.” Finally, 
speaking on the 25th May last, and describing the condition 
of the force left at home for the defence of these islands after 
mobilization, he used these words :—“ Jt is asked why is it, if you 
have so many Tegulars at home, that you are obliged to fall lack on 
the Militia, and send Militia battalions to South Africa? I think the 
answer is obvious. These men—they number 92,000—are, of course, 
in no sense a field army; they include a large number of young 
soldiers, men who have not yet reached the age of twenty, and who 
are therefore not fit to send out of the country on foreign service.” 
Such are the naive admissions of the Secretary of State for 
War, who receives no less than £5,000 a year for managing our 
military affairs, who has been in undisturbed control for five years, 
during which period he has had a perfectly free hand and the 
unstinted support of the most powerful British Government of 
modern times. He is not ashamed to stand up in his place in 
Parliament, in the middle of a war in which we have suffered 
many reverses and much humiliation, and admit -that he is 
“struck” by his own failure to provide the necessary stores, 
though he came into power on a vote in the House of Commons 
in 1895 condemning a similar failure on the part of his prede- 
cessor! No wonder Lord Salisbury has been moved to declare 
that “the British Constitution as at present worked is not a 


good fighting machine.” 


Mr. Arnold-Forster does not confine himself to 
destructive criticism, for in the closing pages of 
his pamphlet he makes a series of suggestions 
which are both shrewd and sensible. He admits that it is much 
easier to condemn than to construct, and denies that there is any 
royal road to reform. The only hope of any serious improvement 
in our present military arrangements lies in the acceptance of 
some clear and definite principle. Now the preliminary step is 
to ascertain what we want. “It is no exaggeration to say that 
at the present moment no one has the slightest idea what the 
British Army is for, what duties it is expected to fulfil, or under 
what conditions it can best be fitted to fulfil them.” Sometimes we 
are told that the Navy is an adequate defence, and that the home 
army only exists as a reservoir for the supply of the army abroad. 
At other times we are told that every man in the country should 
carry a rifle, and that every parish should possess a target. 
Meantime we spend millions. upon a home army which Lord 
Lansdowne has told us is no army, and in the opinion of many 
we are starving the fleet, and are manifestly incapable of equip- 
ping an expeditionary force at short notice without calling out 
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the Reserves. This amazing state of things is due to our not 
knowing what we want, .and we shall remain in our present be- 
nighted.condition until competent persons are selected to study 
the question, and:are given authority to carry out their conclu- 
sions. But we shall get no reform until someone is prepared to 
begin it :—“ There is only one person in the Empire who has the 
power to begin it, and that person is the Prime Minister—not 
necessarily this Prime Minister, but a Prime Minister. Until a 
Minister be found who is sufficiently well informed to know and 
sufficiently instructed to care about this question of national 
defence, nothing will be done. If the present Prime Minister or 
any of his successors should give evidence of possessing these 
qualities, then, no doubt, a beginning could be made, and the 
work of planning the defence of the Empire on a business footing 
would be entrusted to persons who know something about 
defence and something about business. When this is done, 
the functions of such a body must be properly defined. Admiral 
Hornby used to put the matter in a very straightforward 
fashion :—“It is for the politicians,” said he, “to tell me if they 
want the Channel defended; that is their business. They tell 
me lam to defend the Channel, and then I say, ‘ Very well, to 
do that I shall require so many ships, so many guns, and so many 
men; that is my business.’ Then they have a right to say, 
‘That is too much; we cannot afford it, and we will give up the 
idea of defending the Channel.’ That, again, is their business. 
Sut they have no right whatever to say, ‘You do not require 
that number of guns, or ships, or men,’ for that is not their busi- 
ness at all, and they know nothing about it.” Such should be 
the relations between the politicians and the experts, but under 
the present régime our armaments and arrangements remain at 
the mercy of such a hopelessly unfit body as the Treasury. 
When our politicians, of whom the principal is the Prime Minister, 
have.determined their policy, it should be explained to the naval 
and military authorities, who should be compelled to declare 
what fleets and forces are requisite to maintain it, and if the poli- 
ticians deem their demands too expensive, then they must modify 
their policy. This is the A, B, C of national defence. 


When the Defence of the Empire has been put 
po an on a business footing—of which we may say in 
passing there is not the remotest prospect—the 

problem it presents will become comparatively easy to solve. 
But certain immediate remedies should be applied to the War 
Office. In particular, a considerable change of personnel is advis- 
able. Of the late political chief, Lord Lansdowne, we need say 
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nothing further, as he has been rewarded for his failure in Pall 
Mall by promotion to Downing Street. His successor, Mr. 
Brodrick, is animated by good intentions: he has industry, youth, 
keenness, and honesty in his favour, which entitle him to a fair 
field, and which will secure him against animadversion until he 
really deserves it. According to Mr. Arnold-Forster, the Perma- 
nent Secretary, Sir Ralph Knox, is “amiable and worthy”; but 
few will dissent from the view that, “if he is responsible in any 
degree for the present condition of our national defence, it is to that 
extent desirable that he should cease to be responsible for it. 


“ This is, perhaps, the more desirable because it is evident that Sir Ralph Knox 
is altogether pleased with his own work and that of his Department. We venture 
to believe that that is not the universal feeling of the British people. Not often 
does the Permanent Under-Secretary break out into public speech, but during 
the present war he has made an opportunity to do so, and this is what he said in 
reference to the performances of his own Department :—‘ Where has all that 
thought been exercised? Within the four walls of that much-abused institution, 
the War Office, Excuse me for giving this loud crow, but I am at this time par- 
ticularly inclined to cock-a-doodle-doo.’ All those who are of this opinion will 
undoubtedly ‘ cock-a-doodle-doo’ also, but those who do not regard the per- 
formances of the War Office as entitled to the everlasting admiration of mankind, 
will keep calm, even in the face of this spirited manifesto. History records that 
the cackling of the geese on the Capitol saved the city of Rome, but the precedent 
is not one which can be relied upon as certain to be renewed in our favour.” 


As Lord Wolseley will have finally left the War Office before 
these pages are in the reader’s hands, we need only express regret 
that a long and honourable career should have been clouded at its 
close, partly owing to the humiliating and impossible conditions 
imposed upon the Commander-in-Chief by jealous and incompetent 
politicians, and partly by his own fatal inability to appreciate the 
military resources of the Boers. He is to be succeeded by the 
greatest soldier who has served this country since the time of 
Wellington. The veteran Field-Marshal’s appointment excites 
the highest hopes and expectations, but we should be wise to bear 
in mind that the Duke of Wellington, though fully conscious of 
the defects of the British Army when in the field, never attempted 
to reform it throughout his long administrative career. Moreover, 
there is no evidence, so far, that Lord Roberts is to be made a real 
Commander-in-Chief. He may occupy the same hopeless position 
as Lord Wolseley, the advice of whose subordinates has frequently 
been taken behind his back and not infrequently acted upon. 
Probably one of the most imperative changes required in the 
personnel of the War Office is the appointment of a new Adjutant- 
General. As Mr. Arnold-Forster puts it :—“ It may be said, without: 
any disrespect to the great achievements and distinguished career 
of Sir Evelyn Wood, that his withdrawal at the present time 
would be greatly in the interest of the Service, and is ardently to 
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be desired.” He is a confirmed obstructionist. Besides the 
changes in the personnel, which are a necessary part of any re- 
organization of the War Office, Mr. Arnold-Forster makes pro- 
posals with regard to the training and expenses of officers, the 
organization of Staffs, the period of enlistment for the rank and 
file, the recruiting of boys, the increase of cavalry, the depdt 
system, and last, but by no means least, the participation of the 
self-governing Colonies in the defence of the Empire. On all 
these topics he has something searching and suggestive to say. 
His contribution to the great question of the day cannot be ignored 
either by men in the Cabinet or men in the street who pretend to 
have the welfare of their country at heart. 


It is clear from the speeches he is making up 

Badal and down the country that the-cause of Army 
BULLER. Reform will obtain little or no assistance from 

Sir Redvers Buller. If, as is alleged to be the 

case, there are many Bullerites in the British Army, the outlook 
is somewhat serious, as all is evidently deemed for the best in 
the best of all possible Services, in which case there can be 
no need for change. When other nations make themselves 
ridiculous by exalting Generals who have failed to command 
success, we are quick enough to note and laugh, but, so far, the 
hysterical ovation of General Buller in the West of England 
has failed to raise a smile on this side of the Channel, 
though it has afforded much malicious merriment on the other. 
In the course of the tremendous functions held in the City of 
Exeter on November 21st, which could hardly have been surpassed 
in the case of a Wellington returning from Waterloo, Sir Redvers 
Buller took the opportunity to explain that the supposed disasters 
which marked the earlier stages of the war were, in reality, 
nothing of the kind if viewed in the proper light. Referring 
to Stormberg, where General Gatacre lost 600 prisoners, 
Magersfontein, where the Highland Brigade was put hors de 
combat, and Colenso, where General Buller himself lost ten guns, 
he said: —“'The country was met with the shock of three very 
severe checks at the commencement of the operations. Some 
of these checks have at home been called disasters. I do not 
think they have really been disasters in the true sense of the 
word. My reading of the word disaster is a serious loss in which 
you gain no compensating advantages. There was nothing of 
that sort that I know of in South Africa. There were cases in 
which strong places were attacked that were not taken in the 
first instance, and cases in which small numbers of men were 
overpowered by greater, but in those cases the men who failed 
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in. their immediate endeavour bore themselves like men, and 
in the end it tended towards the achievement of the operation 
in which the whole Army was concerned.”. We feel reluctantly 
compelled to ask a somewhat painful question in reference to 
this statement, which nothing would induce us to ask except a 
sense of public duty. Ifthe Battle of Colenso, so far from being 
a disaster, “ tended towards the achievement of the operation in 
which the whole Army was concerned,” i.e., the Relief of Lady- 
smith, to what do we owe the widespread belief that immediately 
after the Battle of Colenso General Buller himself advised that 
Ladysmith, containing 12,000 British troops, should surrender to 
the Boers? If this is a mere camp lie it is the most firmly rooted 
lie of the whole war, and General Buller owes it to himself to 
dispose of it. 


Although South Africa and China continue to 
Lor KITCHENER §]] the bill, there is no resent development of 
AND ; . . 

Mr. Krucer. Importance to record. The Boer War is ex- 
pected to enter upon its final phase under Lord 

Kitchener’s direction as soon as Lord Roberts feels that the 
military situation permits him to leave the field of his splendid 
services. Interested parties are endeavouring to engineer a 
campaign against Lord Kitchener in the London press, and there 
are apparently always journalists ready to do other people’s 
dirty work. As soon as Lord Kitchener takes up the reins we 
shall see how silly and spiteful his enemies have made them- 
selves. His policy will be as sensible as it is simple. Lidced, 
there is only one course to be adopted. In the first place, it is 
essential to break up and destroy the marauding bands and 
irreconcilables with whom there can be no peace. In the second 
place, it is equally important to afford protection to the increasing 
numbers of Boers who desire it. We expect to see some system 
working on these double lines, and as it will be carried out with 
energy, capacity and thoroughness, the war will speedily fizzle 
out. In the meantime, Mr. Kruger has arrived in Europe 
partly to get away from the people he has ruined, but partly 
to ascertain what those who egged him on are prepared to 
do for him. He has had a delirious reception in France, 
and has been informed by the Petit Journal that the Boers 
have been avenged by the cheering of French crowds. The 
French Government has behaved with perfect correctitude 
in a singularly trying position. Monsieur Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, has nothing to reproach himself with, as 
there are no valid grounds for believing that he, or any 
responsible French statesman, ever incited the Boers to challenge 
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the British Empire. That they were encouraged elsewhere to 
believe that they would receive something more than Platonic 
sympathy in the event of their going to war is a matter of 
tolerable certainty, and if we had to name the Continental 
statesmen whose sentiments misled Dr. Leyds—who admittedly 
was anxious to be misled—we should suggest the late Count: 
Mouravieff, the Russian Foreign Minister, and Prince Hohenlohe, 
the German ex-Chancellor. That Count Mouravieff was conscious 
of his indiscretion is indicated by the two. marked efforts he 
made, one in October, 1899, and the other last March, to organize 
some kind of European Concert to apply diplomatic pressure to 
Great Britain, but others were not too eager to pull the chesnuts 
out of the fire for him. It is unfortunate for Mr. Kruger that 
Prince Hohenlohe should no longer be a political personage in 
Germany. ‘The ex-President could give the ex-Chancellor a 
fairly bad quarter of an hour. Probably before long the Boer 
leader will become an embarrassment to European Governments, 
though he is rendering a considerable political service to this 
country by his tour, which enables us to estimate the hatred we 
inspire on the Continent, and should prevent our going to sleep. 


The opening of the German Reichstag on Novem- 
OPENING OF HE ber 19th was an event of international as well 

as of national importance, as there is a peculiarly 
close connection between the internal affairs of the German 
Empire and its external policy. If responsible Englishmen 
would give more attention to the debates of the Berlin Parliament, 
the relations between the two countries would become more 
intelligible and satisfactory than they are at present. We should 
speedily perceive the fatuity of following Germany all over the 
world like a little dog, receiving in return for our docility many 
more kicks than half-pence. And we should incidentally but in- 
evitably improve our relations with other more important Powers. 
Under the present dispensation Germany is able to represent to 
Russia that England is her satellite, whom she can turn upon 
anyone she pleases. This enables Berlin to levy “ brokerage,” 
as Bismarck termed it, blackmail as it really is, first upon Russia, 
and then upon Great Britain, by threatening us with Russia. If, 
instead of paying this perpetual blackmail to Germany—which, 
though invented by Bismarck, has been developed by the Kaiser 
—Russia and Great Britain would enter into direct and explicit 
relations, how much more profitable it would be for all parties 
concerned—except, of course, the broker. The one positive 
advantage of the change at the Foreign Office will be that Lord 
Lansdowne will find himself compelled to explain Anglo-German 
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transactions which have been taken on trust from Lord Salisbury. 
Critics of the policy of paying blackmail to Germany have hitherto 
been silenced by the retort that Lord Salisbury has had a 
longer experience of foreign affairs than any living statesman, 
and that it is childish to suggest that he does not know what he 
is about, or is incapable of driving a decent bargain with the mush- 
room statesmanship of Berlin; if Anglo-German agreements as 
published, it has been argued, always seem to be in Germany’s 
favour, and contrary to British interests, it is merely because the 
secret clauses which are all in favour of Great Britain, cannot be 
divulged at present, &c. We are all familiar with this line of 
defence, but it will avail nothing to Lord Lansdowne. No one 
imagines that our late War Minister has a sleeve full of cards, and 
his bargains will be very differently viewed from those of his 
eminent predecessor. He will find himself continually called upon 
to give a clear and categorical explanation of any arrangements he 
may enter into with other Powers. He will find it equally difficult 
to make unrequited concessions to France as to continue this 
barren blackmail to Germany. The country will insist on know- 
ing what is being obtained in return, say, for the evacuation of 
Egypt “to secure French goodwill,” or the abandonment of 
the Transvaal to gratify “our German allies.” Nor will Lord 
Lansdowne be able to shelter himself behind the extraordinary 
personal prestige of the Prime Minister. It is too well known 
that though Lord Salisbury is accommodated with rooms at the 
Foreign Office, he never supervises other men’s work, and he 
will not interfere with his successor. In any case, Lord Lans- 
downe will obtain justice. If he exhibits in Downing Street the 
qualities he so conspicuously lacked in Pall Mall—foresight, 
insight, initiative, backbone, and sound judgment—he will obtain 
speedy recognition, but if he fails again he will again be con- 
demned. He was his own master at the War Office. He will be 
his own master at the Foreign Office. The successes will be his 
—and so will the fiascoes. 


From the German political point of view, the 
interest of the opening of the Berlin Parliament 
centred round the fact that the Emperor had 
utilized the recess to manoeuvre Prince Hohenlohe out of the 
Imperial Chancellorship, which he had occupied since the abrupt 
and brutal dismissal of Count von Caprivi. The presence of 
the aged Prince had long become irksome to his keen and 
strenuous Sovereign, who believed, moreover, that he had a 
suitable candidate for the post in his smooth, supple and adroit 
Foreign Secretary—Count von Biilow. Prince Hohenlohe had 
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received several hints to relinquish the great position for which 
he was so inadequate, but he was as tenacious of “ office” as 
any British Cabinet Minister. As the Kaiser, for family reasons, 
hesitated to deal with him as he had dealt with the loyal and 
faithful Caprivi, with whom he simply picked a quarrel, the simple 
device was adopted of ignoring the Chancellor. Important busi- 
ness was transacted with his nominal subordinates without his 
knowledge or consent, and at times he appeared to be an out- 
sider as regards German policy. This process reached such a 
pitch during the Chinese crisis that the Prince could no longer 
ignore it, and ultimately, after constantly talking of resigning, 
he tendered his resignation, which, to his surprise and chagrin, 
was promptly accepted. Count von Biilow at once stepped into 
the position. -Not unnaturally he was considered to have a fairly 
difficult task before him when he faced the Reichstag for the first 
time in Bismarck’s old place. The action of the German Govern- 
ment in incurring heavy expenditure in China without sum- 
moning Parliament had been clearly unconstitutional, and it was 
suggested that there might be an impending conflict between the 
Crown and the Legislature such as marked the early’sixties. Now- 
adays, however, Parliaments have lost all spirit, and the notion that 
the Reichstag would challenge the Kaiser to mortal combat always 
seemed to us extravagant. The successful début of the new 
Chancellor completely disposed of this question. It was even 
unnecessary for him to deny that the conduct of the Government 
had been unconstitutional, and the only concession he made to 
the House was to give an undertaking that the word “ indemnity ” 
should be introduced into the Money Bill, and that he would en- 
leavour to effect an understanding between the Federal Council 
a and the Reichstag. This cheap concession, and a sonorous 
; peroration on his determination while he remained in office to 
uphold the constitutional rights of the Reichstag, was quite 
sufficient for that subservient assembly, and after a certain 
amount of perfunctory opposition the so-called constitutional pro- 
test collapsed. Count von Bilow is a fluent and forcible speaker, 
who thoroughly understands his audience, and he has a certain 
humour. He has evidently modelled himself closely on Prince 
Bismarck, and is for ever striving to express Bismarckian ideas, 
and to emit Bismarckian phrases. Like Bismarck he hates the 
sritish. Whether he is a first-rate man, or whether there is 
room for a first-rate man in German politics is, perhaps, doubtful. 
He is probably very clever without being the least’ great. He 
would certainly never perpetrate such a gaucherie as the Minister 
of War, General von Gosseler, who, in defending the amazing 
speeches of the Emperor and the “ Waldersee theatricals,” in- 
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formed the Reichstag that “ what our troops are now doing in 
China is merely retaliation for what the Huns did to us for 
centuries.” 


Count von. Biilow made. a long and instructive 
statement on the Far Eastern Question, part of 
which, he was careful to explain, was “not only 
for the ear of the Reichstag, but pro urbe et orbe.” It is particu- 
larly and even painfully interesting to Englishmen, though we 
may feel assured that it has not been read, and will not: be read, 
by the Teutonic Party in our Cabinet. British von Biilows are 
continually explaining to British audiences that Great Britain and 
Germany are working hand in hand in China, as elsewhere, and, 
as we have pointed out, it is not obscurely hinted that the two 
Governments have reached a secret understanding which is to 
stand this country in good stead should we ever have any serious 
trouble with Russia. When pressed our Teutons invariably refer 
to such documents as the recent Anglo-German Agreement, which 
from the British point of view are absolutely valueless, though they 
dre of considerable use to Germany not only as a card to play 
in her complicated dealings with Russia, but also because this 
particular one, e.g., gives Germany a coveted footing in the Yang- 
tsze Valley. Count von Biilow’s speech completely demolishes 
the theory that Germany is politically associated with England, 
though no doubt she is willing to make use of a humble 
servant who comes hat in hand for orders. The Chancellor 
appealed to the appointment of Count von Waldersee as 
Commander-in-Chief of the international forces in China as a 
proof that all the Powers recognized “ the straightforwardness 
of our policy,” and he used it especially as a refutation of the 
suggestion that any difficulty had arisen between Germany and 
Russia :— 


GERMANY AND 
RUuSSIA, 


** The other Powevs would not have given us such a vote of confidence, especially 
at a somewhat critical moment in the Chinese question, if our policy had not kept 
in touch with the intentions and aspirations of the other Powers. This especially 
applies to Russia. The fact that no objections were raised on the part of Russia 
to a German chief command was only what waz to be expected in view of the 
good and confidential relations which, fortunately, prevailed between us and 
Russia before the Chinese c-isis became acute But th» circumstance that his 
Majesty the Emp2ror of Russia, whose complete recovery we desire in common 
with all Europe and with the whole world—that this noble and enlightened 
Sovereign was the monarch who before all other heads of States, placed the 
supreme command in our hands—this is a thing which we have acknowledged 
with particular gratitude.” 


Count von Biilow added words which we italicize, because 
they contain the key to German foreign policy:—“ Jt is for 
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me a fresh proof of the correctness of the principle to which I 
have always adhered, that between a well-conducted German policy 
and a well-conducted Russian policy there ought to be no radical 
opposition, or, at least, no opposition which cannot be bridged over.” 
The reader should remember that this passage occurs in a long 
speech covering the whole field of current foreign affairs in which 
the only reference to England is an expression of satisfaction 
that “the guiding principles of the Anglo-German Agreement 
have obtained the assent of the other Cabinets.” Can we not realize 
that the two things the German Government is determined to 
avoid are: (1) any serious difficulty with Russia; (2) any serious 
association with England. British policy, on the other hand, 
may be thus summarized: (1) We must never attempt to arrive 
at an understanding with Russia; (2) we must always be pre- 
pared to prostrate ourselves before Germany. It will be interest- 
ing to see whether Lord Lansdowne is able to convince the 
country that this is a policy which is consonant either with the 
dignity or the interests of the British Empire. 


The situation in China at the end of November 
remains obscure and highly unsatisfactory. The 
text has been published in Europe of “the de- 
mands which the representatives of the Powers in Peking 
have agreed to recommend their Governments to embody in a 
Collective Note for presentation to the Chinese Government,” 
but so far no Collective Note has been presented. What the 
effect of this publication will be upon the prestige of Western 
civilization in China supposing this Collective Note is not pre- 
sented, or is presented but not enforced, may be inferred from a 
perusual of the text. We quote The Times translation of the 
document as read in the Reichstag by Count von Biilow :— 


THE CHINESE 
IMBROGLIO. 


“ Article 1. An extraordinary mission, headed by an Imperial Prince, shall be 
sent to Berlin in order to express the regret of the Emperor of China and of the 
Chinese Government for the murder of Baron von Ketteler. On the scene 
of the murder a monument worthy of the assassinatel Minister shall be 
erected with an inscription in Latin, German, and Chinese, expressing the regret 
of the Emperor of Chin.. 

*« Article 2. (a) The death penalty is to be inflicted upon Princes Tuan and 
Chuang, upon Duke Lan, and further upon Ying-nien, Kang-yi, Chao Shu-chiao, 
Tung-fuh-siang, Yu Hsien, and other ringleaders whose names will be given by 
the representatives of the Powers. 

‘<(6) In all places where foreigners have been killed or maltreated official 
examinations shall be suspended for five years. 

‘* Article 3. The Chinese Government shall erect a monument in every foreign 
or international cemetery which has been desecrated or where the graves have been 
destroyed. 
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‘* Article 4, The prohibition of the import of arms into China shall be main- 
tained till further notice. 

‘* Article 5. China has to pay a just indemnity to Governments, corporations, 
and individuals, as well as to those Chinese who suffered during the recent events 
in person or in property in consequence of being in the service of foreigners, 

‘* Article 6. Every single foreign Power is granted the right of maintaining a 
permanent Legation guard, and of placing the quarter of Peking where the Lega- 
tions are situated in a state of defence. Chinese are not to be allowed to live in 
that quarter of Peking. 

** Article 7. The Ta-ku forts and those forts which might prevent free com. 
munication between Peking and the sea shall be razed. 

** Artiele 8. The Powers acquire the right of occupying certain points on which 
they will agree among themselves, with the object of maintaining free communi- 
cation between the capital and the sea. 

‘* Article 9. The Chinese Government is bound to post Imperial decrees for 
two years at all sub-prefectures. In these decrees—(#) To belong to any anti- 
foreign sect is for ever forbidden under penalty of death; (6) the punishments in- 
flicted upon the guilty are recorded ; (c; to prevent fresh disturbances, it is 
declared that the Viceroys, as well as the provincial and local anthorities, are 
made responsible for the maintenance of order in their districts. In the event of 
fresh anti-foreign disturbances, or other infringements of the Treaties, which are 
not at once stopped and avenged by punishment of the guilty, these officials shall 
be promptly deposed, and never again entrusted with official functions or invested 
with fresh dignities. 

‘* Article 10. The Chinese Government undertakes to enter upon negotiations 
with regard to such alterations in the existing commercial and navigation treaties 
as the foreign Governments consider to be desirable, as well as regarding other 
matters which are concerned with facilitating commercial relations. 

** Article 11. The Chinese Government shall be bound to reform the Chinese 
Foreign Office and the Court ceremonial for the reception of the foreign represen- 
tatives, and to do soin the sense which shall be defined by the foreign Powers.” 


The Times Peking correspondent explains that when the Note 
embodying these terms is presented to and accepted by the 
Chinese envoys “serious work will begin.” There is every 
reason to believe that the Powers have neither the inclination 
nor the capacity to carry through their policy, and we shall see 
either a break up of the Concert or a watering down of the Note 
—probably the latter. This will be a far greater humiliation than 
the Siege of the Legations, as it will demonstrate to the Chinese 
that the foreign devils are afraid of them. 


face. 


A NEW FOURTH PARTY 


LorD SALISBURY has hashed the cold mutton. No one defends 
the Cabinet upon its merits or pretends that it corresponds 
to the emergencies of the Empire or the expectations of the 
country. It is the ridiculous mouse of the General Election, 
and the mere bathos of the promised epic of national awakening. 
We are within a month of the new century which for us must be 
the critical chapter of time. We are at the opening of an epoch 
of universal challenge to our commercial position and naval 
supremacy, when nothing can prevent our decadence but the 
scientific development of our power. We are at a moment, in 
short, when but to think is to be troubled, when nothing 
less than a transformation of the whole spirit and mechanism 
of national life can be effective, when the safe margin of 
opportunity that any competent political actuary would give 
us is so narrow that reforms which might afford fair employ- 
ment to an ordinary generation ought to be pressed into 
a decade if not into a single Parliament. To the passionate 
cry for exceptional measures and adequate men of every 
citizen capable of being disturbed by the love of England, 
the Prime Minister has responded by a dull recast of the 
conventional material. The reconstruction, which brings 
Lord Lansdowne to the Foreign Office, has already paralysed 
enthusiasm, and promises to burke reform. The Cabinet of 
Twenty is an unheard-of assemblage of mediocre minds and 
conventional personalities, in which, with one exception, there 
is hardly a single statesman of first-rate Parliamentary dis- 
tinction not already past his best. Lord Salisbury’s great 
career is behind him with his reluctant retirement from the 
Foreign Office, and the Prime Minister can furnish no fresh 
impulse to the country, though still capable of discouraging les 
autres. The Duke of Devonshire is a statesman in the last 
stage of pelitical ossification, and the rest of the older gang 
need no naming. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach belongs, by his 
provincial conception of his duty, to the minimizers and 
obstructionists of the Ministry. He takes the purely Man- 
chester view of his functions, and will, no doubt, continue 
to regard it as his business to act as the Medusa of. the 
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Treasury, and to freeze the inexperienced nerves of the new 
heads of the spending Departments. Mr. Balfour is a depre- 
cating dialectician, who has more and more disappointed 
in recent years those who had looked to him for inspiring 
influence and constructive gifts. Mr. Chamberlain, with all the de- 
fects of his qualities, is still the one positive, progressive, purpose- 
ful force of statesmanship upon which the country can depend ; 
but the obvious explanation of much that is remarkable in Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet reconstruction lies in the desire to prevent 
Mr. Chamberlain’s apotheosis. Mr. Balfour could not become 
Foreign Minister unless the Colonial Secretary were to become 
at the same time Leader of the House. The question of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s future is much more serious than seems to be 
realized by many Conservatives, who think that his further claims 
can be indefinitely repudiated, and who, after all the lessons of the 
last fifteen years, much mistake their man; but in the meantime, 
the most powerful, efficient, enterprising, in a word, the most 
dynamic Minister of the day remains in his old department, and 
is not even a member of the Cabinet Committee of Defence. 
There remain the only three alterations in the Government 
that count for Imperial purposes. We prayed for a heaven-born 
Foreign Minister—and we are presented with Lord Lansdowne. 
We urged that Mr. Goschen’s successor at the Admiralty should 
be a man of the strongest force of mind and character, fitted to 
grapple with the extraordinary development of foreign sea- 
power, and to cope with the naval ambitions of the German 
Emperor; but Mr. Goschen’s successor is Lord Selborne. 
The country declares that military reorganization, next to 
the further development of the Fleet, is the problem of life 
and death upon which the prestige and fate of the Empire must 
depend. The able and painstaking, but uninspired, Mr. Brodrick is 
produced by the Prime Minister as our only substitute for a Von 
Roon or even for a Cardwell. Lord Lansdowne in the place at 
the present juncture of Chatham and Palmerston—the promotion 
of two Under-Secretaries, one of good, the other of tolerable, but 
neither of rare ability or capable of setting the Thames on fire 
without assistance—that is the net result to the three vital 
Departments of the State, of all the deceptive parade of 
important changes. That is the end of all our aspirations 
and determinatioris, the issue of all the bitter travail of the 
War. The new Cabinet, even at ordinary times, would be 
recognized as below the tradition of public life. In the present 
crisis the nation feels in its secret heart that a few years may 
prove this unhappy, unbelieving experiment to have been fatally 
below our need. The hope for England’s future seemed to 
tremble on the level scale but yesterday. The balance of 
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probability has dipped against us. We have had our warning. 
We received it years ago from Mr. Meredith, who read England 
mercilessly and deep long before the War, and whom we called 
obscure when we were blind to his visions :— 


“ The day that is the night of days, 
With cannon-fire for sun ablaze, 
We spy from any billow’s lift ; 

And England still this tidal drift ! 
Would she to sainted forethought vow 
A space before the thunders flood, 
That martyr of its hour might now 
Spare her the tears of blood. 
She, impious to the Lord of Hosts, 
The valour of her offspring boasts, 
Mindless that now on land'and main 
His heeded prayer is active brain.” 


Who that is not besotted by the sycophantic complacency 
of partisanship can expect the active and the actuating brain 
from the reconstructed Ministry. For all practical purposes 
it is the old one, plus Mr. Brodrick and Lord Selborne, though 
I gladly recognize that the selection of Mr. Arnold-Forster as the 
official spokesman for the Navy in the House of Commons, even 
though silencing him on Military matters, is a positive national 
gain. He is the ewe lamb of the Empire. But against this we 
have the decent interment of Mr. Hanbury in the peaceful shades 
of the Board of Agriculture. If Lord Salisbury is dead to public 
opinion upon Cabinet reconstruction itself, what good reason is 
there to think that the Prime Minister will be more awake upon 
Army organization? If the Government could be left to its 
natural lethargy and mechanical routine as completely as before, 
and were not to be compelled to respond to the demand of the 
country for exertion and purpose on the part of its Ministers, 
then there could be no rational doubt that England had missed 
the last chance, lost the providential opportunity, and signed her 
own death-warrant in a fit of absence of mind. 

The appeal must be from the Cabinet to the House of Commons 
—from the Government which has forfeited the confidence of the 
country upon the morrow of a General Election to the rank and 
file of the Party whose members hold their position as the trustees 
of Imperial interests direct from the people, not from a Minister. 
Representative Government becomes a sham when, by the disre- 
gard of the spirit of the Constitution on the part of a statesman, 
half oblivious, half contemptuous, but exercising by all the 
powers of silence, inertia, and withdrawal, a passive despotism 
without any true parallel in our political history, a Cabinet, 
selected without reference to the wishes, misrepresents the 
temper, and is repugnant to the judgment of the majority upon 
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which it depends. The Unionist Coalition has survived the 
immediate emergency for which it was formed, but not with 
impunity. The mechanical arrangement has remained, but since 
the subsidence of the Irish Question, no fresh vital impulse has 
been received. The Conservative Party has ceased to possess 
the qualities of an instinctive and distinctive organism in be- 
coming part of a political structure. The old sense of spontaneous 
impetus ; of clear, vigorous, necessary action ; of separate and ex- 
hilarating life are gone. Everyone who remembers the great days 
of passion and combat twenty years ago will know what is meant 
by saying that there is nu longer an atmosphere or a temperament 
upon the Ministerial benches. The supporters of the Government 
do not feel that the natural interchange of influence between the 
House of Commons and the Ministry of the day still takes place. 
The majority does not give out in vapour, and Ministers assuredly 
do not send back in flood. There is no steady transmission of 
energy and influence from the rank and file to the Executive, and 
no return current. The most powerful majority Parliament has 
seen is at the same time the most mechanical—a crutch, not a 
medium. Tor all the individual or collective influence possessed 
now by the entire mass of private members behind the Adminis- 
tration, Ministers might as well sit with sheaves of proxies in their 
hands, and dispense their followers from the troublesome formality 
of personal attendance. Something is no doubt owing to the 
deplorable proportions of the majority itself. When Parties are 
nearly balanced every man who shows a tendency to develop a 
mind of his own is conspicuous and considered. But the import- 
ance of an item is in inverse ratio to the size of the majority he 
helps to swell, and when its dimensions assume those of a natural 
phenomenon, political leaders unconsciously begin to regard their 
followers as though they were coral insects—whose obscure but 
useful function was to erect the solid eminence upon which 
Ministers might flourish like palms. 

There is an additional and, perhaps, a more effective reason. 
Since the Unionist amalgamation there has been a tacit recog- 
nition of the fact that the principles of the Party are in 
commission. ‘The Ministerial benches felt in the early years 
of the alliance that ull depended upon the readiness of Con- 
servatives and dissident Liberals in the House of Commons to 
forego on both sides the dangers of unrestrained discussion, and 
to give an automatic consent after the fact to the arrangements 
formed behind the scenes. Political initiative, in a word, was 
relinquished to the leaders of the Coalition, and members felt 
that the spontaneous action of all their previous principles was 
suspended. This was the only method by which the Unionist 
alliance could have maintained its solidity long enough to 
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crush Home Rule. But it involved invisible and very re- 
markable changes in the Constitution, and the abdication 
to a degree never known before of all independent, originat- 
ing, or controlling functions on the part of the composite 
majority in the House of Commons. The causes that have 
aggrandized the Cabinet, as is often said by Liberal critics 
of deficient insight, have, as a matter of fact, vitiated its 
efficiency through and through by depriving it of stimulus. The 
Cabinet, like the Party in the House of Commons, has felt itself a 
composite structure,not a vital organism. Demarcation rather than 
intimacy among Ministers has been the feature of Lord Salisbury’s 
Third Government. The Foreign Office, the Colonial Office, the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, Pall Mall, all have been turned into 
watertight compartments. ‘l’o attribute this state of things to the 
inability of Lord Salisbury as Foreign Secretary to perform the 
duties of Prime Minister is not to go to the root. The real reason 
for the administrative separation of a Unionist Government is to 
be found in the necessities of the Coalition itself. The Prime 
Minister was necessarily debarred from exerting the full authority 
of that office. His was not, and could not, be the principal 
voice in domestic legislation. Mr. Chamberlain was declared 
by Lord Salisbury himself to be “the spokesman of our 
Party on these questions”—that is to say, that the Colonial 
Secretary in the sphere of social measures was _ practically 
Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain could not be interfered 
with in respect of the Compensation Act or of Colonial ad- 
ininistration except at the risk either of disruption or of a 
retaliatory invasion of the sphere of external affairs. Even had 
the Prime Minister been free for the duties of general super- 
vision, more frequent Cabinet Councils, no matter how diligently 
Lord Salisbury might preside over them, could only have given 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argumentative acuteness and tenacity a more 
extended opportunity for overbearing his colleagues and per- 
vading the Government. Nothing is gained except at a price, 
and this is the price the Unionist Party has had to pay for the 
perpetuation of the alliance after the settlement of the great 
crisis for which it was created. 

The entire continuity of the governing system which the Party 
method is intended to attain, and has ordinarily secured, has’ been 
shattered, and while the Opposition has returned. to open chaos, 
the veil of Unionist unity has concealed a process which-has 
amounted to something like the moral disintegration of the Con-. 
stitution. This is a form of disorganization which now threatens 
us with more serious consequence than any that can-arise from 
the impotent incoherence of irresponsible Radicalism. The 

links between the Premier and the Cabinet, between Depart- 
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ment and Department, between the Ministry as a whole and the 
mass of its Parliamentary supporters, between the Government 
and the country, have been dropped. The head of the Ministry, 
above all, has been isolated from national opinion by the whole 
width of these removes, and to a degree for which it is tolerably 
safe to say no precedent can be named. In a word, the magnetic 
circuit of politics, which it is the only virtue of Party Govern- 
ment to secure, and from which alone any Government can de- 
rive dynamic activity under a system like ours, has been broken, 
and until it is repaired the mechanism for transforming the spirit 
of the Empire into executive energy cannot exist. 

The General Election, followed by the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet, has brought the disease to a crisis, and revealed the 
insidiousness of the evils affecting the body politic, which 
has remained unconscious of the true nature of its malady. 
The result of the appeal to the constituencies was an over- 
whelming mandate to Ministers in favour of Imperial reorgani- 
zation. The recasting of the Ministry has proved that Lord 
Salisbury was utterly out of touch with the nation which had 
just returned him to power. There could be no stranger satire 
upon the idea of representative Government than this menstrous 
paradox, nor a more startling proof of the hopeless discontinuity 
of idea and feeling between Imperial democracy and the Govern- 
ment which, by a pious figment, is supposed to be the automatic 
expression of the popular mind. 

It is the rank and file of the Unionist Party alone which can 
restore the vital medium between the Cabinet and the nation, 
bring public opinion to bear effectively at every point where it 
has been ignored, make the rising temper and purpose of the 
country felt through every department of the public service, and 
force the Government to become in practice what it is in name 
—the agent of the will of the United Kingdom—not for- 
getting the British Empire—as interpreted by a Parliamentary 
majority upon the benches of the House of Commons. This 
is not a counsel of perfection, but a recommendation to return 
to the alphabet of the Constitution and the elementary principles 
of Parliamentary efticiency. The fissiparous faction of the Radi- 
cals during the late Parliament was less disastrous to the country 
than the slavish obsequiousness of Unionist loyalty. The mass 
of the Party in Parliament, whose proper function it is to make 
a connection between their leaders and their constituents, are 
directly and deeply responsible for allowing Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues to drift out of touch with the country to the amaz- 
ing distance indicated by the reconstruction of the Cabinet. No 
Ministry, unfortunately, has ever received a more consistently 
submissive support in Parliament than has the present Govern- 
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ment throughout the whole period of its existence. There have 
been mutterings which have never come to thunder. ‘There 
has been wide and serious discontent which has hardly been 
heard in debate, and has never been seen on division. The 
course of events in China during the last three years has 
amounted to the most signal humiliation of British prestige 
and the most damaging injury to British interests since the sur- 
render after Majuba and the abandonment of Gordon. The 
blunders for which Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry was 
harried and wrecked, were no more heinous in themselves, 
and were less grave in their ultimate possibilities, than the 
withdrawal of our ships from Port Arthur at the order of Russia, 
and the surrender of the open field, if not of the open door, to 
Germany in Shan-tung. But even these things, which would have 
inevitably and deservedly ruined any Radical Government, have 
had no visible effect upon the fidelity of a Party which protested, 
threatened, and condoned. It is difficult to draw a meaning from 
the Mansion House speech of the Prime Minister, if it is not that 
the enquiry into the conduct of the War, which was promised to 
prevent criticism, is to be suppressed to prevent agitation for an 
Army Reform more drastic and wholesome than Ministers have 
the least intention to carry out. The wnexampled subserviency 
of the Unionist benches has made Ministers impenetrable to pub- 
lic opinion. It was mischievous in the past, and would be suicidal 
in the future, ruinous to the Party, if not fatal to the nation. It 
has been clear since the General Election that Ministers have 
forgotten the very nature of a General Election. They regard 
the majority as owing its existence to the Cabinet, not the Cabinet 
to the majority; and, instead of endeavouring to make the re- 
arranged Administration a reflex of the wishes of those without 
whose support the Government could not survive for an hour, 
not the remotest interest is taken by the Prime Minister, whether 
in members or their wishes. 

The irony of this remarkable situation is brought out 
by the arguments upon which the composition of the Cabinet 
is defended. Ministers make easy admission of their compara- 
tive incapacity, and excuse it by charging their followers 
with absolute incompetence. That there is a colour of truth in 
this humiliating accusation is the bitter reward of the rank and 
file for the docility with which they have submitted to the con- 
ditions of the last six years. They have effaced themselves 
in answer to the eternal appeal for loyalty, and they are now told 
that they are an obscure concourse of dull atoms. They have 
renounced all initiative and independent force, and it is pointed 
out that they have shown no distinction. It has been difficult to 
display any ability—other than that of keeping silence—in sup- 
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port of the present Government. Ministers, of course, have not 
wanted ability on the part of their followers, but obedience, and 
they have preferred it dumb. The singular lack of rising talent 
in the Unionist ranks is deplored as a grave Parliamentary 
symptom, and is accepted as a reproach to the younger genera- 
tion. Nothing on the face of it could be a more inadequate ex- 
planation. Four hundred Unionist Members representing the 
greatest constituencies in the country probably represent as high 
an average of intelligence and spirit as any political Party that 
ever sat on either side of the House of Commons. But there was 
no room to develop these qualities except at the expense of the 
leaders. There never was an Opposition which offered less noble 
sport to its opponents or gave less opportunity for serious attack. 
There never was a Conservative Government, on the other hand, 
which practised a more systematic neglect of its followers or 
made less effort to draw out the talent which has failed to 
appear. A great leader, or even a shrewd chief, vigilant for 
merit and kindly in its praise, can confirm ability and determine 
a career with a word. Lord Beaconsfield’s splendid way with 
young men was a thing which could make such aiParty as the 
present Government possessed in the last Parliament, and again 
commands, thrill with new impulse and articulation. With all 
his engaging traits and conciliatory management of the 
Opposition in the business of the House, Mr. Balfour does not 
possess the happy secret of these creative encouragements. He 
is not alive to the fact that the benches behind him, which he 
embraces collectively with the occasional compliment of a warm 
peroration, are packed with individuals as responsive to the least 
touch upon their personality as keys to the performer. The 
seraphic abstraction of Mr. Balfour’s most liberated and charming 
manner is delightful to his Party as a whole, but the private 
member rarely feels that his captain’s eye is upon him. The 
Leader of the House does not take a close interest in the 
manipulation of his material, and he inclwles the human items 
in his general indifference to detail. For the Prime Minister, of 
course, the Unionist majority upon which his Government is 
based, practically does not exist. It belongs literally and by 
metaphor to another place. 

If there is a dearth of Parliamentary talent upon the Ministerial 
benches in the House of Commons, it has failed to germinate 
for lack of sun. Every man of brains and spirit under 
fifty must have the legitimate ambition of winning distinction 
in the service of his country. But the private member, 
though possessing the potentiality of genius beyond the 
dreams of Mr. Winston Churchill, must abandon all hope of 
entering there under present conditions unless he is backed by 
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a powerful family interest. If he be a strong man indeed, like 
Mr. Hanbury, he may attain in thirty years of Parliamentary life 
to the Board of Agriculture. In no country is the official career 
so completely closed to mere merit or kept by a caste of Mandarins 
in the clutch of a more jealous monopoly. ‘There is an aspect of 
the recent construction which is painful, and had better be con- 
fined to conversation. No more need be said on this point, 
except that it is not in itself an incentive to moral and mental 
exertion on the part of the herd to discover that the path to pro- 
motion is barred by a notice-board declaring private proprietor- 
ship and “No Road.” All Ministers will ignore their followers, 
if allowed to do so, with impunity ; and a majority which allows 
itself to be neglected in this fashion will soon become, as the 
mass of the Unionist Party has done, dull and conventional and 
commonplace enough to be worthy of the neglect. The abject 
and characterless docility of the Conservative rank and file in the 
House of Commons has benumbed the whole mass like a drug in 
mind and limb. A comatose Cabinet, a lethargic majority, the 
profound torpor of the only side of the Party system which re- 
mains intact, peddling substitutes for the measures of national 
reorganization which are a matter of life and death, the clogging 
of the whole State machine, and now the jeopardy of the Empire, 
by a feeble shuffle of portfolios, from which in itself nothing can, 
result but fumbling compromise, somnolent procrastination, the 
waste of precious time, and the loss of the priceless opportunity 
called “ Now ”—these are, and will be, the consequences of the 
criminal complaisance towards the ineptitude of its Ministers 
by the greatest Party that England has ever seen in a time 
more pregnant with splendid resurgence or irretrievable disaster 
as any moment since that hour of Chatham, when the nation, 
long in labour, brought forth a man. 

The Party itself must break this evil stupor, unless it is to 
be swept out of power and credit sooner or later by the scorn 
and hate of the country.. It is for the passengers to pull the 
connecting cord when a colour-blind Cabinet, in the most uncon- 
scious disregard of red signals, is driving the Parliamentary train 
to a smash. Ministers must be taught that their followers are 
their masters, and that the proper function of a Cabinet is to be 
the competent agent of the majority, which is the one omnipotent 
factor in. politics, and has, in very truth, an ultimate respon- 
sibility beyond that of Ministers themselves. The-hope ot 
Kngland lies precisely in the amount of independence that may 
show itself among the new Unionist majority in the forthcoming 
Parliament. The ordinary member upon. the Unionist. benches 
must shake off the superstitious delusion that a Cabinet Minister 
is hedged by any genuine divinity. Apart from the factitious 
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advantage of hereditary estate, fifteen at least out of the twenty 
members of Her Majesty’s present Cabinet would not have 
achieved the least particular distinction in any walk of life. 
The average member of the Unionist Party in Parliament may 
safely start from the conviction that he is at least as wise and 
competent as the average member of the Government. With the 
exception of Lord Salisbury, Mr. Chamberlain, and possibly Mr. 
Wyndham, there is not a single personality in the present Admin- 
istration whose disappearance would make the slightest difference 
to the prospects of the Party or the fate of the nation. “ Away,” 
cried Canning, “ with the cant of ‘measures, not men ’—the idle 
supposition that it is the harness, not the horses that draw the 
chariot along. No, sir; if the comparison must be made, if 
the distinction must be taken, men are everything, measures 
are comparatively nothing. I speak of times of difficulty and 
danger, when systems are shaken, when precedents and general 
rules of conduct fail; then it is not to that or to this measure, 
but to the energy and character of individuals a State must be 
indebted for its salvation.” The secret of administrative efficiency 
lies in these words, which should lodge deep in the mind of 
every member of the Unionist Party in the new Parliament. 
The bane of our national character is diffidence, as that of 
French politicians is presumption. Public life never offered 
more brilliant prizes to a Canning or a Disraeli or a Randolph 
Churchill than it does now to anyone capable of following in 
their footsteps. To some new man the future assuredly 
belongs. England is in the mood to surrender herself, not 
necessarily to a prodigy of genius, a Napoleon of polities, 
but to any man of marked independence, faith, and capacity. 
The country is weary to sickness of the old gang and the old 
ways. ‘There never was a time when Party allegiance was more 
detachable, or when a strong leader capable of constructive 
patriotism was more certain to command the overwhelming 
support of the country upon whichever side he may appear. 
To the Fourth Party, who attracted Lord Beaconsfield to 
the Peers’ Gallery upon one of his last visits to the House of 
Commons, modern Conservative power owes its existence. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1885 the English boroughs changed from 
Liberalism to Toryism—the most remarkable shift of political 
opinion during the.century, and one, let it be remembered, which 
occurred before Home Rule and the Liberal Unionist accession. 
No task could have seemed more hopeless and absurd than that ot 
Lord Randolph Churchill, with the aid of Sir John Gorst and Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, and the intermittent assistance of Mr. 
Balfour, when the famous group began to assail Mr. Gladstone 
at the climax of his power and Liberal ascendency in the 
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supremacy of its strength. But the Party pour rire became the 
Party that conquered, because it was truer than any other to 
the cause of England. Step by step, in the face of rage and 
ridicule, this indomitable little band broke down the power of 
an “imperious Minister” and a dominant majority, and inch by 
inch they forced the hand of poor Sir Stafford Northcote and 
the Prime Minister, who were as completely out of touch 
with the nation as Lord Salisbury and his colleagues are to-day, 
and if lett to themselves would have failed to realize the possibili- 
ties of an epoch, as adverse in appearance and as propitious in 
reality as any in the history of the Conservative Party. It is 
harsh, but accurate, to say that the safety and reputation of the 
Kmpire were in less danger from the Gladstone Government of 
1880 than from the reconstructed Cabinet of 1900. The task 
of the old Fourth Party was to discredit the mischievous 
activity of a Radical Ministry, that of a new Fourth Party 
must be to goad the reluctant lethargy of a Unionist Adminis- 
tration into adequate action. Notbing but an independent spirit 
behind the Treasury Bench, pursuing what it believes to be the 
duty of patriotism with effective method and inflexible resolution, 
can compel the present makeshift Ministry to fulfil the expecta- 
tions of the country. It is certain that unless a sufficiently strong 
and steady pressure can be applied from outside, our foreign 
policy will continue to be that of scamp and scuttle, our adminis - 
trative habits those of shuffle and shirk. Exacting determination 
on the part of the new majority, fresh from immediate contact 
with the country, will be needed to keep Ministers to the mark. 
The method of Lord Randolph Churchill for Parliamentary pur- 
poses was one upon which no one can improve. It will never 
cease to be effective under any circumstances, and would be 
irresistible in the present situation. Itwasasimple method. The 
pioneer of the Fourth Party had a mind of his own, and brought 
it into action with decision and industry. He had flashes of 
wonderful insight ; but that quality of genius would never have 
made the fortune of the Fourth Party had it not been supported 
by the infinite capacity for taking pains. Promptitude, per- 
sistency, readiness to exploit the unexpected, and the power of 
going straight to the point upon the spur of the moment—these 
were the real and admirable powers which underlay the mercurial 
intuition and audacity of Randolph Churchill, and in six years 
raised the irrepressible outsider to the second place in the State. 
When the Penjdeh Blue-Book of 1885 came damp from the 
printer he saw its significance at a glance, mastered its contents 
in a few hours, and attacked Mr. Gladstone the same night in a 
speech which gave the last blow but one to the Ministry which 
staggered but three weeks longer before it came to the crash, 
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What a Randolph Churchill might have made of the China Blue- 
Books of 1898 we know, and the next instalment of that singularly 
depressing series of diplomatic publications will be awaited with 
as much interest as any of the set by those who are curious to 
learn whether our Chinese policy, even in respect of the Yang-tsze 
Valley, is anything but wax to the strong imprint of German 
aggrandizement. 

Any group of Conservative members who may attempt to form 
an Imperial Vigilance Committee in the House of Commons will 
expect to be called “ Alarmist ”"—the quack cry of the ignorant 
to the instructed, and of the stupid to the keen. But they will 
meet, as a matter of fact, with fewer difficulties than the old 
Fourth Party at the outset, and they will have themselves to 
blame if they fail to achieve even greater success in the end. 
They need not fear the supercilious censures of a Treasury Bench 
which is part of a Government on trial, with a heavy list of pre- 
vious convictions against it. The resentment of the constituencies 
is still less to be dreaded, for the electors will support any man 
who represents the enthusiasm and the aspiration of the country 
in preference to officious satellites, who apologize for the apathy 
and obstruction of the Government. Mr. Arnold-Forster thus 
describes the situation in The War Office, The Army, and The 
Empire. “It has been the object of the writer to show that 
the Empire was never more in need of a well-organized de- 
fensive system than at present; to point out that, though that 
need exists and is admitted, little or nothing has yet been done 
to organize the great resources of the Empire upon any reasonable 
basis for the purposes of defence; that those who might fairly be 
regarded as chargeable with this duty show no signs of an intention to 
perform it, and that our institutions are of such a character that, unless 
an impetus be given from without, no change is likely to take place in 
the methods or in the results of our present military system.” The 
passage epitomizes the case for a new Fourth Party, and the 
application of the “impetus from without ” is hardly more neces- 
sary to Pall Mall than to every other Department of the public 
service. Even Mr. Chamberlain, it is odd to remember, is sixty- 
four, and, apart from the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secre- 
tary, there is not a single member of the Cabinet whose con- 
ventional position is supported by natural power. The whole 
anomalous position is an oyster-bed to the bold. The utmost 
fame and dominion that a political career can offer lie open to 
any man or men who will give articulation to the instincts of 
England, and, amid the perfunctory platitudes of the Front 
Benches, dare listen to the conviction that a little imagination 
and courage, to recall Lord Beaconsfield’s words to his sister, 
would “ floor the lot.” Young ENGLAND: 
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THE war is nearly over. The General Election has taken place. 
The Unionist Party has been returned, and the Cabinet has been 
reconstructed. The Government has come back pledged to 
nothing—so unlike its predecessors!—except “ Army Reform.” 
Meanwhile, every speaker and every writer is airing his parti- 
cular ideas on Army Reform, and making his own suggestions. 
Under such circumstances, perhaps, the views of a Member of 
Parliament, turned twelve months ago temporarily and acci- 
dentally into a soldier, and who has spent the best part of a 
year doing garrison duty, first in an English town and then in 
the Mediterranean, may be worthy of as much attention as those 
of some other people. 

It is true that one does not learn very much real soldiering 
either in an English town in winter or in a Mediterranean fortress 
at any time. Garrison life is always rather irksome, and regi- 
mental work in the infantry is not calculated to expand the 
mind. Even the best intended field-days and manoeuvres, where, 
owing to a ubiquitous cultivation, troops are never allowed an 
inch off the roads, so that battalions advancing in fours have to 
imagine that they are extended at wide intervals across the 
fields (and their opponents have to imagine it, too), do not teach 
very much either to officers or men, except, possibly, how not to 
do things. Still, one cannot play at being a Regular for several 
months at a time in a large garrison containing many Regu- 
lars without getting a very considerable insight into the life of 
a Regular, a far greater insight, at all events, than one would 
ever acquire by sitting on a back bench in the House of 
Commons, however eloquent the Service Members might be. 

Just one word about the Service Members and their criticisms 
on the War Office in the past. I am not in the least concerned 
to defend the latter much-abused department, as I am firmly 
convinced that its administration is unbusinesslike and extrava- 
gant to the last degree, my experience being that it generally 
takes about six weeks and several reams of correspondence to 
settle a simple matter which any two men of commonesense 
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could settle in a five minutes’ interview. But it is a most 
remarkable fact that those particular features of the present 
Army régime for which the War Office has been most persistently 
attacked in the House of Commons in recent years, are the features 
which have stood the test best in the war. Nothing, for example, 
has been more violently assailed than the short-service system, 
while until a year ago the utmost scepticism prevailed about 
the Reserves. But the Reserves came out splendidly, and our 
“skeleton home battalions,” the ‘squeezed lemons,” as they have 
been called, went out to the front eleven or twelve hundred 
strong, with their ranks full of old and seasoned soldiers. Yet, 
without short service, how could there be Reserves? Again, 
the territorial system has been decried and laughed at. Yet how 
splendidly it has justified its existence by the spirit of local pride 
shown by each county or large town as its own particular 
regiment went to the front, and the still more remarkable 
depression which occurred whenever any disaster befel a terri- 
torial regiment. Witness, for example, the consternation which 
is reported to have spread all over Gloucestershire after the 
surrender of Nicholson’s Nek. There can be no doubt that the 
territorial system has never been properly or fully carried out 
(that is, by the War Office), and no attempt has ever been made 
to * territorialize ” the officers; but I am convinced that it is the 
only way really to popularize the Army, and we ought not to 
rest until the local territorial regiment is regarded as belonging 
as much to the county or the town as the local Volunteer Corps 
or any other local institution. Lastly, the Service Members— 
part, indeed, in agreement with the War Office—have never 
appeared to believe at all in the Auxiliary Forces; the War 
Office, indeed, has consistently snubbed them, disregarding, 
apparently, any particular merits they may possess of their own, 
and trying to convert them into very second-rate Regulars. 
But where should we have been without our Auxiliary Forces in 
the present war? I hesitate to speak of that particular branch 
to which I have the honour to belong—the Militia—except to 
say that by taking the place of Regulars in England, in the 
Mediterranean, and on the lines of communication in South 
Africa, the Militia, who came out, not as selected companies but 
as units under their own officers, enabled Lord Roberts to assemble 
at the front that large army of Regulars which proved decisive 
in the campaign. But, apart altogether from this, it is one of 
the peculiarities of the present war that non-Regulars (if I may 
use such a term) appear to have done as well, and in some cases 
better, than Regulars. The Boers are all non-regulars. On our 
side, among the troops who seem to have done best are the 
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Colonial Volunteers (South Africans, Canadians and Australians, 
and New Zealanders), the Imperial Yeomanry, and the C.I.V. Of 
course, allowance must be made for the nature of the country 
and for the fact that the Army has not been trained to meet Boer 
tactics but European tactics. But this is only a still greater con- 
demnation of our system, for it means that our training is such 
that it makes Regulars less able to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances than the comparative want of training of the Auxiliaries. 
If this is so, there certainly must be something very wrong with 
the training of our Army and with our Army system altogether. 

“The men are splendid.” So wrote General Buller. I have 
often wondered whether that very laconic General meant to say 
rather more than he did. Did he mean that there were others, not 
“men,” who were not altogether “splendid”? Is it possible 
that he was thinking of the officers, or even of the Staff who 
were responsible for the arrangements made to carry out his 
operations ? 

This, at all events, is the conclusion at which the British public 
has arrived—not altogether fairly, I think. We are told every- 
where now that the best brains of the country do not go into the 
Army ; that the pay is so bad and the expenses so great that only 
rich men can afford to go in; that officers cannot live by their 
profession, and therefore do not stick to their work or try to do 
their best; that the Army, in fact, is just a pleasant lounge, the 
principal object of which is to have a good time in good society, 
hunting, shooting, playing polo, and living luxuriously in a com- 
fortable mess. There is, of course, some truth in this, chiefly, I 
expect, in the cavalry. So expensive is life in the cavalry that 
it is almost impossible to get cavalry officers, and men are conse- 
quently admitted to this branch of the Service who could not 
possibly pass for any other. Thus, if the Army as a whole gets 
stupid men, the cavalry gets the most stupid, or, at all events, the 
highest percentage of the stupid. Yet it is universally admitted 
that cavalry work nowadays is most scientific and difficult, and 
it would appear desirable that the cavalry officer should have 
some special training, such as is given to the artillery and 
engineers, instead of being, as he so often is, the man who could 
not possibly pass for infantry. But we must not blame the cavalry 
officers ; we must blame the State. The soldier is worthy of his 
hire, and, if the hire is inadequate, the work will be done inade- 
quately. Asa practical remedy, I should suggest a large increase 
in the pay of regimental officers, especially in the cavalry. In 
addition to this, every officer on joining should be given a com- 
plete outfit. How many parents are put off by the initial 
expense—which, in the cavalry, amounts to £500 or £600? 
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Extravagance in messes is of less importance, as directly there 
is a poorer class of men in the Service, expenses are sure to go 
down. But there is a great deal of needless extravagance now 
which might be stopped. This could best be done by some 
member of the Court. A few well-chosen words (such as have 
occasionally fallen from the German Emperor) addressed by a 
Royal Prince, who had reached high military rank, on some pub- 
lic occasion would probably do more good than all the Queen’s 
Regulations under the sun. 

But it is not true that all the blame for everything that goes 
wrong is to be put down to the unfortunate British officers; and 
the tendency to do this, so apparent now in the newspapers, is, I 
think, calculated to do much harm, both by discouraging hard- 
working officers and by destroying the confidence of the men in 
their leaders. There are plenty of very able men in the Army 
(not, perhaps, quite so high a percentage as would be found in 
the Bar, or any of the learned professions—still, plenty); and there 
are many now who, notwithstanding large expenses and small 
pay, and every sort of discouragement, are plodding away and 
doing their best. What is really wrong in the Service is the 
awful “system” under which the soldiers live and die. The 
“system” is a truly terrible monster pervading everything, 
smothering everybody with pipe-clay, and binding them hand 
and foot with red tape, shedding a blight on the whole Army. 
Whoever invented the Army system nobody knows—whether it 
was the much-abused civilian War Office clerk or a Staff officer; 
but there it is, irremediable and awful. The effect of the system 
is to reduce all officers, whether they began by possessing brains 
or not, to a dead level of dull mediocrity, to stamp out as unpro- 
fessional and almost insubordinate any approach to originality 
or freedom of thought, speech, or action, and to occupy them 
almost exclusively, not’in any useful or practical soldiering, but 
in profitless detail, and the writing and answering of endless 
“memos.” Hence comes “boredom” very early in the young 
officer’s career, and, with boredom, “ grousing ”—that curse of so 
many anterooms. The trivialities and technicalities of the sys- 
tem are almost inconceivable. They may be found at length in 
that most extraordinary volume, Zhe Queen’s Regulations for the 
Army, a book which contains 2,196 regulations and thirteen appen- 
dices, all of which,every officer is supposed to know by a sort of 
intuition. Of these, no less than seventy-one apply to questions 
of dress, while four apply to musketry, and one to field training 
(the two things most needed in view of real fighting); and need 
I say that in all the seventy-one dress regulations there is no 
allusion whatever to the costume in which the British soldicr 
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actually fights his battles. This ridiculous disproportion between 
pipe-clay and practice is faithfully reflected in actual service. By 
the one regulation relating to field training, four weeks in the 
year are devoted to it; by the four regulations relating to mus- 
ketry, another four weeks are devoted to it—a total of eight 
weeks of really useful work out of fifty-two! Yet every day the 
men are had out and inspected by their officers to see if they have 
got all their straps on! or that there is not one spot of grease on 
their pipe-clayed pouches! or that they shaved this morning and 
not last night! And immaculate Generals, bred and born in the 
system, come round and judge regiments by their “ appearance,” 
and, perhaps, by a ceremonial parade ; but whether they can shoot 
or know how to take cover is of no consequence at all until they 
get within 500 yards of the Boers, and then? Well, then we turn 
round and abuse the Government for not having sent out more 
men similarly trained a month or two earlier ! 

The effect of such a system is that the officer finds very little 
opportunity of really useful work, and is occupied in endless idle 
drudgery. Half his time is wasted in hovering and pottering 
about waiting for senior officers, many of whom, especially when 
they reach General’s rank, appear to have studied{punctuality on 
the South-Eastern and Chatham Amalgamated Railways. Or 
else he is studying the appalling intricacies of pay-sheets and 
signing documents so voluminous that he could not master their 
contents with anything short of the life of Methuselah, and would 
be none the wiser if he did, or else writing the everlasting memo. 
Even if he is engaged in military work, it is probably useless 
work—the sort of work which would never help him in the field. 
Here are some examples which came under my own observation, 
though they need not all be supposed to refer to my own bat- 
talion or to either of the two garrison towns in which I was 
quartered. A Militia battalion lately embodied arrived at a cer- 
tain garrison. The officers, like all the officers of a force which 
trains ordinarily for only twenty-seven days, were naturally 
ignorant of many things which they ought to know, but they 
were most anxious to learn. What was the one thing which they 
were immediately ordered by the G.O.C. to learn and to practice 
three times a week? It is almost incredible that it was the sword 
exercise! (A new kind, I believe; for all these things, like the | 
uniforms, are altered about every two years.) And, by a most 
curious coincidence, the same day that this order was issued 
another order was reported to have been issued in South Africa, 
viz., that officers were never to carry swords in action, The next 
thing this same battalion was ordered to do was to learn to troop 
the colours, a very pretty ceremonial parade, but not very useful 
34* 
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when under fire ; but at this particular place they attach so much 
importance to it that it is done by order of the authorities once a 
fortnight all through the drill season. The result was that after 
three months’ embodiment the only things that the officers of this 
battalion had learnt were the sword exercise and the “ goose- 
step,” and the men had learnt practically nothing at all. Or 
take, again, the difficulty, amounting almost to an impossibility, 
of allowing troops to go over the land, owing to cultivation, &c., 
so that most field-days and manceuvres are the veriest make-be- 
lieve. This, of course, is not the fault of the military authorities, 
but of the State, which really must acquire more land for mili- 
tary training. But I certainly venture to believe that many of 
these field-days, carried on as they are, do more harm than good. 
I have often been engaged in what are called minor tactics. 
They certainly are very minor. Half a dozen battalions march 
along roads to an appointed rendezvous, and then attack each 
other with volleys of blank. They remain in column of route 
march, and on no account must they leave the road, but they are 
supposed to be extended. What happens? You see a battalion 
coming down a road opposite in fours. You fire murderous 
volleys at them, enfilade them from right and left, and in real war 
they would fare as the unfortunate Highlanders fared in close 
formation at Magersfontein. Yet on they come,and at 200 yards, 
perhaps, see you, and fire at you—and it’s ten to one that an 
umpire will ride placidly up and tell you that you have just 
been put out of action by the very men whom you absolutely 
annihilated a quarter of an hour ago! Now, with all deference to 
the military authorities, I venture to say that this sort of thing 
cannot do good. In fact, in the particular garrison I am think- 
ing of there is not a regimental officer or an intelligent N.C.O. 
or man who does not regard such field-days as utter nonsense. 
As the Colonel of a regular battalion said to me: “After such a 
training he should lose half his men in real warfare in teaching 
the other half how to fight.” Yet this sort of training is per- 
sisted in, and the time of the soldier is wasted in it and in cere- 
monial parades for no less than forty-six weeks in the year. 
Then, again, it strikes the civilian soldier that under the 
present cumbrous system the Army is not run on business lines. 
In fact, it always struck me as being hopelessly unbusinesslike. 
Arrangements were altered and cancelled in such an extraordinary 
way that nobody ever knew what he was going to do on the 
morrow, and endless time was and is daily wasted, and money, too, 
through sheer mismanagement. And this is my experience in 
peace, in home garrisons, when all went, or ought to have gone, 
by routine, and when everything was known and could be fore- 
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seen. What wonder if there is a breakdown in war in a strange 
unknown country! Here is a typical example of what I mean by 
want of business management in the Army. A detachment of a 
certain Militia battalion was ordered to proceed by sea-route from 
a camp to some barracks, which the detachment had to “ take 
over” pending the arrival of the whole battalion. Their orders 
were to be ready to embark at 9 a.m. In view of this the officer 
in command ordered the men’s breakfasts at 7 a.m. (an hour 
before the usual time), and was ready to parade at 8.30 a.m.; but 
the transport had not then been sighted. He therefore waited 
till 10.30—when it arrived—and then fell in his men with their 
kits and proceeded to march down to the pier. Half way down 
he was met by a Staff officer, who galloped gaily up and informed 
him that he should not be ready for him for three hours more, as 
they had suddenly discovered that they had to take a detachment 
of another regiment to a different destination first. The Militia 
officer accordingly piled arms and waited with his men till 2.30, 
when at last the transport returned, and they embarked. They 
reached their destination at 5.30, five and a half hours late! But 
the hard part of it was this. The detachment had been led to 
expect that it would reach the barracks by twelve, and the men’s 
dinners had accordingly been ordered there, and not in camp. 
But as they did not arrive till 5.30 they did not get their dinners 
till 7 p.m., having breakfasted at 7 a.m. And besides them there 
happened to be twelve unfortunate men attached for duty at the 
barracks belonging to other regiments who could get no dinner 
till the detachment arrived, who were hanging about all day long 
with nothing to do and nothing to eat, simply because the 
authorities failed to carry out a perfectly simple move. And this 
is not a solitary case by any means. It is the sort of thing that 
goes on constantly—so much so, that probably a Regular would 
think nothing of it. But it is not business, and, in my humble 
judgment, you will never get business under the present system. 

What remedies, then, do I propose? I confess that I find it 
difficult to suggest specific remedies, because I do not believe in 
tinkering when root and branch reform is necessary. Probably 
nothing short of a complete change of personnel at the War 
Office, both on the civil and the military sides, would ever effect 
real reform. Then, again, such absurdities as the Queen’s 
Regulations should be committed to the flames, and a plain and 
practical code for the discipline and training of the Army should 
be issued. Officers should be relieved of all the unnecessary 
writing they have to do—and colour-sergeants also—and the 
time of both should be devoted to training their men. A bonfire 
should be made of all the more vexatious and cumbrous Army 
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Forms. Pay-sheets should be simplified, and it should be no 
longer necessary to send duplicates of the pay-sheets of every 
company, battery, or troop in the Army every month to the War 
Office, by which reform alone a whole regiment of War Office 
clerks could be dispensed with. The Army Pay Department itself 
should be thoroughly overhauled, for of all the irritating and 
cumbrous departments it is the worst, worrying the very life out 
of the adjutant and the company officers with its pettyfogging 
details, ready always to spend a shilling in order to save two- 
pence. Then, as to the Staff—I speak with hesitation—but from 
my own observations I should say that in most commands the 
Staff might be cut down by one half. Staff officers appear to be 
very like War Office clerks, they make unnecessary work for each 
other—and for other people—and if they were less numerous 
more real work would be done. 

As to the position of officers, I have already suggested a higher 
rate of pay and a free outfit with a view to attracting a greater 
number of the more clever, if poorer, young men from the public 
schools and colleges. Regimental extravagance should be stopped 
—still more that extravagance which the State itself is the cause 
of—the everlasting change of uniforms. I have been myself in 
the Militia now for several years, but I have never yet gone out 
for training without having to spend from £2 to £10 on some new 
article which has been ordered since the last training. Yet the 
War Office wonders that there is a dearth of Militia officers! 
What is wanted is simply one smart uniform for ceremonial and 
for levees, &c., in the case of the officers, and “ walking out” 
(most important for recruiting in a Voluntary Army) in the case 
of the men: and a plain practical and cheap dress—e.g. khaki 
serge—for all work. Lastly, the officer who sticks to his regi- 
ment, and does not regard it merely as a means of temporary 
employment in the intervals between various Staff appointments, 
should receive more recognition and encouragement. At present 
every officer ambitious to “get on” knows that the only way to 
get on is to get out of his regiment as quickly as possible. What 
is the result? When war breaks out and a regiment is sent to 
the front there are only two classes of officers available for regi- 
mental service: firstly, those who have stuck to the regiment and 
who are presumably either the least ambitious or the least 
capable; and, secondly, a number of pushing young men who 
immediately throw up Staff appointments and hastily rejoin, 
and who go out having done no regimental work for several 
years, and complete strangers to the men they have to lead in the 
field. Does anybody unconnected with that marvellous establish- 
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ment, the Staff College, suppose that such a system can conduce 
to regimental efficiency on active service ? 

I have already spoken of the training of the Army. It appears 
to me that what is most wanted is to teach men to shoot and take 
cover—i.e. to train up their mental faculties so that they will use 
their judgment and each do the best thing individually for the 
moment, subject, of course, to the general orders of their leaders. 
At present we devote a ridiculously short space of time to 
musketry and field training; to each of which at least three 
clear months a year should be allotted. And even the time we 
give is largely wasted. What is the use, for example, of teaching 
a man to shoot standing at 200 yards? Whoever would be such 
a fool as to stand up at such a range when opposed with modern 
weapons? Again, as to volley firing. Volleys may be very useful 
when you have a compact mass to aim at, and when your men are 
in such close formation that you can easily control their fire. But 
when your men are extended to ten or twenty paces interval it is 
impossible to control the fire even of a section, and when, during 
the course of a battle, you only occasionally see a single man of 
the enemy, or a few men widely extended, what is wanted is in- 
dividual and correct firmg; and it is absurd for the man who 
gets a chance of a good shot to wait till the officers or non- 
commissioned officer in command sees the object himself and 
gives the execution orders. The fact is that our musketry, like 
our drill, is just about one hundred years behind the times. Our 
battalion and brigade formations and movements were admirably 
adapted to the stone-wall tactics of the days of Dettingen and 
}ontenoy, when armies attacked in echelon; they are, in fact, the 
very movements which were used on the field of battle. So were 
volleys “ both ranks standing,” and all the other anachronisms of 
the musketry book. Now, what is wanted is practically nothing 
but drill in extended order and correct individual aiming and 
sighting at various ranges. Yet when will the War Office learn 
this? 

One word about. the Auxiliary Forces and I shall have done. 
Unless we have conscription, which now appears less likely than 
ever, this country must always rely very largely on auxiliary 
forces. They have all proved their value in the fullest manner 
in the present war, and have shown to the world the folly of the 
War Office in persistently neglecting and belittling them. I need 
not speak of the Imperial Yeomanry or Volunteers, for everybody 
is aware of their services. But I wish to refer for a moment to 
the older yet, in some ways, less popular force, the Militia, 

whose services, if less conspicuous, have really been of even 
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greater value. The Militia alone stands between the nation and 
conscription. Without the latter we never can have a really 
large Regular Army, with the result that whenever we have a 
serious war some troops must come out and free the line at home 
and in various garrisons abroad. Now, only the Militia can do 
this. The Volunteers cannot, because, except in the case of 
actual or threatened invasion, they cannot be called out as units 
for any lengthened period. They come principally from the busy 
middle classes, who cannot spare the time. It was with difficulty 
even that many of them could spare a fortnight in the present 
year. Their battalions are, indeed, admirable nurseries or train- 
ing grounds from which, on emergency, individuals can be selected 
to go out and form companies on service—but, except in case of 
invasion, that is all. The Militia, on the other hand, come out as 
units. This is their Constitutional réle, and they have always 
done it. The Militia were embodied during the Seven Years’ 
War, the War of American Independence, the great Napoleonic 
Wars, the Crimean War, and again now. In fact, whenever we 
have had to fight, our armies in the field have existed solely 
through there being a Militia behind them. A strong and efficient 
Militia is therefore essential to the very existence of the Army. 
Yet how has the War Office treated the Militia? For years past 
it has treated the force as a sort of hated and despised step-child, 
to be subjected to every kind of indignity. It tempts all the best 
and most promising Militia recruits to leave the force and go on 
into the line. It dresses the militiaman in the worst-fitting, 
obsolete, part-worn clothes, so that he can barely avoid making 
the Queen’s uniform look ridiculous. It appears to take every 
opportunity of snubbing the Militia officer: in the recent crisis 
by giving temporary line commissions to officers of the Yeomanry 
and Volunteers serving in South Africa and not to,Militia officers ; 
it made the latter junior to all officers of the two first-named 
forces of equal rank, although the Militia is the oldest force in 
the country. For years, by means of what is called the Militia 
Reserve, it has been able to take away from the Militia the pick 
of its men on an emergency, and it is now actually proposed to 
turn the whole Militia into a sort of “ Militia Reserve” (a mis- 
nomer, for it is really another form of “ Army Reserve ”), with the 
result that in case of war every militiaman might be compelled 
to serve with his regular battalion, and the officers would be left 
with nobody to command except the physically unfit and the 
hopelessly inefficient. If this is done, all I can say is, ‘ Good- 
bye to the Militia”; for I do not believe that many men will 
enlist on such terms, and certainly there will be no officers. 
Then, consider how the Militia have been treated in South Africa. 
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They volunteered for service at the front, and thirty-odd battalions 
were sent out, all of whom have been carefully kept in the back- 
ground, while Volunteers and Yeomanry have gone to the front. 
And, by the usual War Office perversity, the two Militias who 
were the first to volunteer for service abroad at all were sent to 
Malta, where they have remained ever since, while battalions 
embodied several months after went to South Africa. 

Of course, if the War Office think that the Militia are a useless 
force, in fact, a nuisance, they had better disband them. They 
must then establish conscription of some sort or other—perhaps 
it would be the best thing that could happen. But if they 
consider that the Militia is useful as a force, they should then 
endeavour to encourage them as a force, and not as a mere 
feeding-bottle for the line. Here are one or two suggestions I 
would make for the improvement of the Militia :— 

(1) The training to be six weeks instead of a month. Of the 
six weeks two should always be devoted to musketry and two to 
company field training. Militia battalions should be inspected 
and reported on in these subjects chiefly, not in “ ceremonial ” or 
* appearance.” 

(2) Ail Militia officers should be compelled to pass through a 
school of instruction before their third training. The course must 
not be confined solely (as at present is the case at Chelsea 
Barracks) to company and battalion drill, but must include all 
practical work. 

(3) Militia N.C.O.’s, other than the permanent staff, should 
be compelled to come up and learn their work at the depdt for 
three weeks before each training. They cannot possibly learn 
it during the training, and they are at present the weakest spot 
in the Militia. 

(4) The militiaman should be properly clothed. The part- 
worn garments should disappear for ever. The red serge should 
be abolished, and the militiaman given a smart tunic for “ walk- 
ing-out.” For all field work and all fatigues he should wear 
khaki serge. 

(5) Every inducement should be offered to line officers to 
“return into” the Militia for a term of years, and those who did 
so should not be allowed to suffer financially on embodiment as 
they have done, thanks to War Office regulations, during the 
present embodiment. 

(6) Militia should be trained in their own districts at least 
once in every three years. If the force is to be popular it must 
keep up its county connection, and this cannot be done if the 
county never sees it. 

(7) On no account should the pernicious “ Militia Reserve” 
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system be extended, but, on the other hand, a “ Reserve ot 
Militia” should be established, into which all time-expired 
militiamen should pass, and be available for service with the 
colours on embodiment. 

Such are a few suggestions for really improving the “old 
Constitutional force.” I can only end by saying that I apologize 
to the readers of The National Review for the length of this 
paper, and I trust they will accept the views here expressed as 
the ideas of one who does not pretend to be a professional 
soldier, but who approaches the subject after gaining a little 
experience from a civilian, but still, I hope, a common-sense 
point of view. 

A. G. BoSCAWEN. 


THE MILITARY EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


I. BEFORE THEY ARE COMMISSIONED. 


THE principal reason for the abolition of purchase in 1871 was not 
only plausible but, at first sight, unanswerable. Merit all round, 
but especially intellectual merit, was the test of fitness for entrance 
into the Corps of Prussian Officers. These were highly educated 
indeed ; educated, not merely instructed. They contrasted 
favourably as to cultivated brain power with the officers of the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian armies, who were then, as a rule, 
better educated than either French or British officers. When the 
Germans came to fight the French in 1870, the world at large, as 
well as their clever, versatile, and brave foes, was astonished at the 
superior general intelligence of colonels, company leaders, and 
sergeants, and at their command of the technical details of their 
art. It is clear that their strategy did not get fair-play during the 
war, as their preponderance in numbers, due to foresight resulting 
from superior education and training, rendered success a certainty 
up to Sedan, September, 1870. After that disaster the legions of 
Gambetta, mere men with muskets, utterly devoid of any skill in 
arms, without cavalry, gunners or officers worthy of the name, 
dashed themselves furiously to pieces against the Teutonic rock. 
But, although the Germans were certain to win, their successes 
were so very remarkable and, indeed, unprecedented, because of 
their unprecedented training and the brilliant education of the 
officers, and especially of Moltke’s masterpiece, the General Staff. 
Compared with that perfect martial machine, “the brain of the 
German Army,” the advisers of MacMahon and Bazaine, and 
Trochu and d’Aurelle de Paladines, were merely triflers, whether 
as to utilizing the experiences of the past or as to quick per- 
ception of the exigencies of the present. 

The French statf officers were relatively lacking in memory, 
judgment, and imagination, all of which qualities are as essential to 
successful generalship as to immortal poetry or to impressive oratory. 
Manifestly, the German soldiery were men of culture all round; 
they had developed their bodies in gymnasia and their minds by 
constant study. They crushed France, captured Paris, annexed 
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mighty fortresses and much territory, did as they pleased from 
Dieppe to the Jura, and from Saarbruken to Le Mans, and returned 
home with a vast booty, all in seven months. 

The conquered nation, as soon as possible, began to set its 
military house in order, and the leaders of public opinion outside 
our Parliament supported Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Cardwell in inno- 
vations, at the front of which was the abolition of purchase, and 
next to which came, or was supposed to come, the spread of educa- 
tion, of general and technical learning, among all ranks of the 
military forces of the Crown. We had manceuvres—big exercises 
on Salisbury Plain and elsewhere,—but these soon dropped, and 
nothing took their place for a long period. 

The system of open competition was applied to Sandhurst as 
well as to Woolwich—which hitherto was supposed to secure 
military candidates of superior intelligence — and Colonels of 
Militia were allowed to nominate certain subalterns for commis- 
sions in the Regular Army, who had passed a “ qualifying ” examina- 
tion before the Civil Service Commissioners, The minimum 
standard was confined to 1,200 marks, or less, out of five subjects 
with an aggregate of 12,000 marks. I need scarcely say that the 
intellectual acquirements of the candidates, especially of those who 
failed, were sources of hearty amusement to their own sisters. 
On the whole, a large proportion of our young officers, auxiliary 
and regular, were in the ’seventies, as they are again, since the 
depreciated standard of the past few years, by far the most 
ignorant persons of their social class in Europe, Japan, our 
Colonies, or the United States. I am sorry to say that not less 
than fifty per cent. of our military candidates in 1874 and in 1899 
were not eligible, by reason of ignorance, for situations in any city 
office, and would not be employed in any leading shop in any 
capacity above that of porter or sweeper. This I have been 
distinctly told by representatives of well-known drapery stores and 
City potentates. 

For entrance into the commissioned ranks of the Auxiliary 
Forces no preliminary educational test has been or is required. 

Competition soon brought about a healthy improvement, an 
improvement quickly as well as generally recognized ; so much so 
that the military certificate of the Civil Service Commission was 
accepted for entrance to the Bar, and indeed the position of the 
last man at the Sandhurst Examination meant in 1883 at least 
three times as much knowledge and readiness in reproducing 
knowledge as in 1874, or twice as much as in 1900. Cadets on 
entering Sandhurst were very well taught indeed, and were gaining 
on German cadets rapidly. Moreover, not only did it become 
necessary for Militia officers to qualify with higher marks on Sand- 
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hurst literary papers, but for over fifteen years they were also 
obliged to pass a competitive examination in military subjects, <.., 
Tactics, Law, Fortification, and Topography. In this competition 
the struggle was very keen indeed, and the last successful candidate 
sometimes scored between 1,650 and 1,750 marks out of 2,400, the 
minimum qualifying standard being fifty percent. In thelustrum 
1892 till 1897 the Regular officers who passed from the Militia 
were equal in military though still inferior in general knowledge 
to French and German subalterns. Under these conditions young 
“subs.” were often qualified to be instructors to their senior 
officers. I was told on excellent authority in 1890 that Militia 
competitors put Regular majors to the blush. But when these 
comparatively gifted youths joined the Army, they drifted again 
into the trail of the “games” and loafing which they had left 
at school, and neither then nor since have they had any satis- 
factory appliances or opportunities for becoming more skilful 
soldiers in either theory or practice. All efforts in this direction 
have failed, and superior abilities and power of application, while 
injurious to popularity among their fellows and in smart society, 
conduced not in the least to advancement. 

I quite admit that the intellectual elevation of the Army would 
have been dearly purchased by moral or physical decay. But year 
after year inspecting officers of the highest rank spoke at Sandhurst 
in glowing terms of the excellent physique and tone of the cadets. 
Any physical deterioration has coincided invariably with deteriora- 
tion in the standard of marks. I never met any youth of the least 
ability who could pass an average medical test whose labours at 
books for Army entrance examinations did him any harm in any way. 
Mental idleness in early manhood is the parent of moral and hence 
of physical degeneracy among civilized peoples. In savage lands 
other necessities than progress in knowledge keep the mind alert; 
but in every State—civilized or semi-civilized—the leading warriors 
have been masters of the knowledge of their time. Simultaneously 
with the movement for the mental elevation of officers, the classes 
of population from which came the greater proportion of private 
soldiers were brought under the influence of obligatory primary edu- 
cation, and the number of recruits who could neither read nor write 
was reduced to a vanishing point. 

Thus things fared with regard to young officers from 1872 till 
1884, when it struck the Mandarins of Education, in spite of the 
present Prime Minister, to strangle military education, even as, in 
spite of the same dignitary, the mandarins of the Treasury strangle 
the efficiency of the public services at large. 

The most prominent and popular subjects, and most encouraged 
in marks, were naturally the Literature and History of the United 
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Kingdom. The national records and the masterpieces of the 
national literature were with us—as now in Germany, France, and 
the United States—practically essential to success. Officers who 
entered in these years have repeatedly assured the writer that they 
derived more benefit in general intelligence, and in their technical 
classes, from these parts of the course than froin all the rest put 
together. 

But the public schools were frightened at the triumphs of 
“crammers,” who were becoming in England, as in Germany, 
numerous and prosperous. An average “boy from school,” ze, a 
thorough-bred idler and ignoramus of eighteen to nineteen years 
of age could not hope to defeat his rival who had worked for two 
years, or even one year, with a “coach,” and consequently the 
“house” masters lost at times the services of lads who could win 
their “ caps ” at games more or less manly or idiotic; idiotic when 
taken seriously, as Mr. Ruskin and many other leaders of thought 
preached most vigorously. Moreover, the official mandarins, who 
had been Wranglers or somebodies in Tripos, saw with horror any 
innovation which threatened the supremacy of Greek and Latin 
verse and prose composition, and Pure Mathematics. Natural 
Sciences, amongst the most profitable subjects for soldiers, were 
also favourites with crammers and their pupils. By a stroke of 
the official pen these subjects were abolished or rendered practically 
valueless in a stiff competition, when thirty marks more or less 
meant “out or in” by twelve places. Thus the reign of stupidity 
was restored, and it is now really distressing to compare the 
absolute ignorance of our captains and subalterns of History, Military 
or Civil, Modern Literature, Sciences, and English Composition, as 
compared with any other class of professional men, or even as 
compared with Irish “ Intermediate” school-boys. 

They admit this, they deplore this, but the Mandarins of Educa- 
tion insist on this. They cannot follow Hamley and Clery or any 
public lecturer on Tactics. Why? Because they were never taught 
any History, and these topics assume a knowledge of general 
History. I never met a French or German or United States officer 
of thirty. years of age who did not know four times as much about 
Military History as three-fourths of our British officers of the same 
age. No youth could become a subaltern in the German Army 
who did not know more about English History than the majority 
of cadets at Woolwich and Sandhurst, and yet the last of these has 
defeated hundreds of others of the same social rank. 

But the vast majority of officers who have joined in the past 
fifteen years never learned any History at all. For example, at an 
examination for Woolwich last year only seven per cent. of the 
whole number of successful candidates even presented themselves 
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in English History, and for Sandhurst, in the same year, only fifty- 
five per cent. This fact alone is sufficient to justify The Times in 
declaring last August that secondary education in our land is an 
arrant failure. The Morning Post declares that the preliminary 
education of our officers is utterly ridiculous. I never yet met an 
officer who, when he came to prepare for the Staff College and 
recognized the fix in which he was placed by reason of his ignorance 
of Political and Military History and Geography, did not roundly 
abuse the absurd and fraudulent waste of time and money called 
education by prominent schoolmasters. 

Lord Morley, in defending the new course, declared that it 
would help the Public Schools because it tended to perpetuate 
their programme, whereupon Lord Salisbury replied “that to 
deliver education bound hand and foot into the charge of the 
Public Schools, and deliberately upset any competition that would 
quicken them with originality and vigour, must injure all classes 
of students.” He was right; but he has acquiesced even as he 
submitted to deficient Secret Service money, and to the insolence 
of Treasury routine. Thus “a reactionary and much-to-be-re- 
gretted change in the entrance examination for Sandhurst 
removed the only inducement to Public Schools to cultivate 
with energy the teaching of English Literature and Science.” I 
quote I'he Pall Mall Gazette, April 2nd, 1884. 

Only a few days ago The Times declared that if, as Wellington 
is falsely alleged to have stated, Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton, Colenso was lost there. No modern battle was won 
by men who had not been as prominent in the study as on the 
playing-field. And whatever may have been the case in the past, 
it is clear that for the future, if the English upper and middle 
classes are not as well educated before the age of twenty-one as 
are Germans, Japanese, or Yankees of the same rank and time of 
life, our Empire will be ruined, or, if preserved, only saved by 
Colonists, German immigrants, the pupils of “stickit ministers” 
from north of the Tweed, Irish “ Intermediate ” boys, and Jews. 

Not only is the programme of preliminary general education for 
the Army behind the age, and paltry to a degree, but the constant 
tinkering to which it is subjected renders systematic education and 
good sound training impossible. It varies with the whims of the 
officials. Ifa parent wishes his son to read for the Bar, or Medicine, 
or a University, he knows or can easily leara what to do: what the 
subjects will be, how long it will take an average student to 
prepare, and what the probable cost will be. I defy anyone to 
give accurate counsel on any of these points to would-be officers. 
[ tried my best, but of late years can only say: “ This is the present 
programme, but you will see it contains Strategy and no Tactics ; 
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the next device will probably be Tactics and no Strategy”; or, 
“ Chemistry has been well marked lately, but then Geology was not 
long ago the favourite and may be so soon again.” The parent 
also consults the Director-General of Military Education, who can- 
not tell for the life of him what a month may bring forth. I have 
advised guardians not to spend any more money on trying to 
secure successes for their wards who at the age of twenty were 
manifestly unfit for any situations, from an educational point of 
view, other than those of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 
But the standard was suddenly depreciated, from 6,300 to about 
2,600, and my “ hewers and drawers” became lieutenants, though 
they could by no means pass the test for serjeants. 

On one occasion marks to the amount of fifty per cent. were 
added to French and German, and conversational fluency was 
expected. Forthwith a stream of candidates emigrated from our 
schools to the Continent. The Press and schoolmasters made a 
row about British gentlemen being educated in foreign lands, 
whereat the marks were lowered, conversational fluency was 
handicapped, and our wanderers returned from the Elbe, the Weser, 
and the Loire to the basins of the Liffey and the Thames. 

A few years ago a new mathematical course was sprung on 
candidates of such excessive severity that tutors unanimously 
resolved not to touch it, on the ground, set forth clearly in the 
Press by mathematical instructors of distinction, that an average lad 
of seventeen who mastered such a course would be worthless for 
anything else. After causing much confusion the scheme was 
absolutely obliterated by the very body which drew it up, and no 
one was blamed, as usual. 

Again, at a Militia Literary Examination in 1898, the standard 
was suddenly and without notice elevated more than 10 per cent. ; 
the result was that scores of candidates, who would have been 
placed at any previous examination, were rejected. It fortunately 
happened that several of the failures had relatives in the House of 
Commons, These worried the Ministry, a row took place between 
the War Office and the Civil Service Commission, and, behold ! scores 
of “subs.” who were rejected as ignorant in December were accepted 
as learned in February. I need scarcely say that no official was a 
whit the worse either in esse or in posse for this scandalous trans- 
action. No firm of traders could exist on such conditions for one 
quarter. If we treated our pupils as the War Office has treated 
them, we should have had empty halls years ago. Thus there has 
been no educational system, no continuity, no settled policy, such 
as makes sound knowledge, the birthright, which they cannot 
alienate, of all Teutonic folk. 

The Staff of the Civil Service Commission and some Directors- 
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General of Military Education have been as sensitive to the views 
of the “ Man in the Street” as if they had been Cabinet Ministers. 
There has been no scientific method in any of our Government 
offices of recent years, as Sir William Turner said in his very able 
address at Bradford to the British Association :— 

“Observation frequently repeated, so as tu eliminate the 
possibility of erroneous seeing, and frequently reflected upon, so 
as to eliminate the probability, even, if not the possibility, of 
erroneous reasoning, are the conditions of successful work in 
science, and not in science alone. He reminds us that, if the same 
precautions were applied to the conduct and management of 
human affairs, we should not require to be told, ‘when critical 
periods in our welfare as a nation arise, that we shall muddle 
through somehow. Recent experience,’ he declares, ‘has taught 
us that wise discretion and careful prevision are as necessary in 
the direction of public affairs as in the pursuit of science, and 
in both instances, when properly exercised, they enable us to 
reach with comparative certainty the goal which we strive to 
attain.’” I quote from a leader in The Times. 

Every now and again a civil pundit or military mandarin of 
Cannon Row or Pall Mall wakens up, “mews his mighty youth,” 
shakes his preposterous locks, and transforms the whole curriculum 
between the morning and the noontide sun. This was done when 
the literary and military subjects were mixed up inextricably 
about two years ago and Military Law and Tactics were excluded 
from the latter! This was a marvellous performance, passing the 
wit of any but a mandarin man, but before its gravity could be 
appreciated fully, and was indeed only apparent to tutors and 
parents, the war in South Africa broke out. With it came educa- 
tional chaos; ignorant and immature lads were sent off as officers 
without any knowledge of the art of war, and very little practice 
in musketry or drill, to mutilation and death. 

Commissions were showered in all directions on over one 
thousand persons, of whom six hundred and fifty will probably 
prove themselves utterly unfit to retain their posts unless the 
War Office slurs over palpable incapacity in order to “save its 
face.” 

I am far from desirous of casting any slur on any of the gentle- 
men who accepted commissions. Indeed, they deserve thanks for 
volunteering for such a war, conducted, when they joined, with 
such folly, and to serve under a body of officials so utterly detested 
as the civilians of the War Office. But what would be said of 
showering diplomas to practise medicine or veterinary surgery 

wholesale on young men who were never in a hospital or dissecting- 
room or a horse infirmary? On this point the Militdr Wochenblatt 
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asks: “ What are these officers worth? That the majority of them 
possess the qualifications necessary for the making of good officers 
must be admitted, but this is by no means sufficient. Young 
officers must be educated and trained in their profession, and the 
belief widely accepted by the public, that war is the best school for 
an officer, is an erroneous one. Therefore, a large number of the 
officers who have been improvised will, when peace conditions exist 
again, prove unequal to the requirements of the Service, and will 
therefore have to be got rid of. Many, again, will find their means 
insufficient for their support, while others, who have entered the 
Service at a comparatively advanced age, will see that they have no 
prospect of promotion. Altogether, therefore,” the writer con- 
cludes, “ the corps of British officers will for many years suffer from 
the effects of the South African War.” I should say rather from 
the effects of lack of foresight and common-sense in high places. 

The whole system of selecting officers is a premium on the care- 
lessness of officials and the incompetence of teachers, writers ot 
text-books, and examiners. Nothing could possibly have been 
worse done than military education before a nan gets a commission 
in the Regular Army for the past fifteen years, and the results are 
not far to seek. 

It is extraordinary how deeply rooted in England, in spite of 
all the testimony of ancient and modern history to the contrary, 
is the delusion that mere physique is the first qualification for a 
commission in the Army, and that the next is money, the next 
skill in games of ball, the next horsemanship, the next good 
breeding and good manners, and the last general intelligence and 
culture. 

Parents came to me by the score and said, “ My son has failed 
for Sandhurst ; will you take him on? Of course, I would have 
kept him longer at school if possible, but it is getting near his last 
chance, He is keen on soldiering, the very man for command; he 
can play football and cricket very well; he is just eighteen years 
old, and a capital chap.” To my queries, can he ride, or fence, or 
spell, speak any modern language, translate Virgil, draw, write a 
précis, do any trigonometry, enumerate the Plantagenet kings ? 
the answer is, “I am afraid very badly indeed,” or “ Not in the 
least; but you can teach him all these things in ten months?” 
“We certainly could do nothing of the kind if he were expected to 
know any of them well ; but as two-thirds of his rivals are just as 
bad, we must try.” This is a very usual kind of interview. Some 
of these parents assure us that though good enough to command a 
company or a squadron their sons are by no means up to the 
standard of efficiency in their own offices in the City, and that they 
cannot give them vacancies accordingly. 
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Elaborate and costly Government Commissions of Enquiry have 
in late years sat upon this question, but the result has always been 
either addled or monstrous. Suppose it were reported by such a 
Commission that lads of nineteen years of age, who never could 
learn Latin and did not want to continue to work at it, should be 
allowed to substitute the history of our Empire, or botany, or 
geology, or a modern language, which he could learn and would 
like to learn, for Latin, the report would be ignored, and all the 
toil and expense connected with the enquiry would be wasted. 

That the prejudice in favour of playing instead of working, 
loafing instead of preparing for a career between sixteen and nine- 
teen years of age, should have ever arisen among the upper and 
middle classes of our fairly practical nation is as marvellous as that 
it has lingered so long. Not one of our great naval heroes 
“played” boyish games after sixteen, nor did the makers of our 
Indian and Colonial Empire. The idea would have seemed utterly 
absurd to our Elizabethan or Georgian military heroes. I assert 
without any fear of contradiction that not one of our leading 
Generals in the Peninsular and Waterloo campaigns was in the 
least degree indebted for his moral, physical, or mental excellence 
to any playing-field or to any Public School. 

His mother, Lady Mornington, forthwith removed Arthur 
Wellesley from Eton to the celebrated French “coach ” Pignerol, 
of Angers, who taught him physical exercises, drill, tactics, and 
French, and he joined the Service at the age of eighteen. 

I spare my readers long lists of heroes, but I can mention 
off-hand no fewer than twenty British chiefs in Spain and Belgium 
who never played any games in any school after the age of six- 
teen. Most of these went into the Army straight from private 
tuition or from home. Here is a goodly roll :—Hill, Cotton, Hope, 
Hardinge, Colville, Moore, Erskine, William Napier, Pakenham, 
Ponsonby, Leith, Beresford, Charles Napier, Pack, Le Marchant, 
Graham, Maitland, Baird, Picton, and Crauford. A famous list! 
Where can twenty better all-round men be found? Yet not one 
of these entered from a public school. Manifestly, we have not 
improved our scholastic institutions during the past century. 
These were brave men of the world at nineteen; their exercises 
tended to prowess, their leisure was largely spent at books or on 
horseback. Cricket or football as regular duties or daily delights 
would have seemed to every youth of them, and to every man, 
utterly contemptible. It is not the lads who play, but those who 
“shun delights and live laborious days,” that make their own 
names famous and their country great and prosperous. At 
present it is manifest that an average West Point graduate cuuld 
teach an average Sandhurst graduate every branch of learning 
35* 
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that it becomes a young soldier or a young civilian to know, and 
a “one-year volunteer,” so called, from Germany could teach 
nine-tenths of our Militia lieutenants both Tactics and Field 
Fortifications as things unfortunately now stand. Yet any of the 
soldiers just mentioned was in the habit of making short work of 
foreigners. 

For their defects, our cadets and Militia candidates are not in the 
least to blame. They are to be pitied rather for having been in- 
duced to enter a dangerous profession in astate of ignorance, which 
may at any moment endanger the lives of themselves and others. 
In the event of “incidents” and casualties, lamentable losses in 
regard to convoys, surprises and such like, these young men are 
objects of commiseration. It is scandalous to censure persons who 
have been humbugged by the War Office into disasters. How can 
a lad of very limited general and no technical education avoid 
being surprised in a war against experienced guerillas unless he is 
a born genius? It is as criminal to send out our cadets or our 
“ direct commission ” tyros to the front as it would be to place the 
writer in charge of a yacht in a gale. 

The most unfair part of recent damaging criticism on our officers 
is that most of them would have been only too ready to comply 
with any reasonable requirements of the War Office as to general 
education or efficient preparation for war in peace time. I know 
this to be the case, as many of them frequently expressed to me 
their scorn for our educational absurdities. Many of us have, at 
their request, pressed the necessity for a wise curriculum and sound 
training on the official class for the past fifteen years every term 
without a break, Not the slightest attention was paid to our 
demonstrations. 

Instead of our young officers, or, indeed, our senior officers, having 
been culpable, I insist that the Government and its permanent 
officials were responsible for the farce of military education, and 
that no one else was culpable. I ascribe the wounds and conse- 
quent mutilation or death of at least eighty of my pupils to 
Cabinet, Ministers, and not to the Boers: to the perversity and 
ignorance of highly paid persons in London, and not to the skill of 
our foes in South Africa. 

The education of an officer before he joined the Service having 
been, as a rule, worthless, when he had joined, the War Office did 
its level best tu make his intellectual condition even more hopeless 
as he grew older. But the methods whereby our official mandarins 
worked out this masterpiece of costly ineptitude and of monu- 
mental fatuity must be reserved for another article. 


T. MrtteR MaGuiRE 


CHURCH PARADE IN THE ARMY. 


THE arguments against the continuance of the Church parade in 
the Army used by “R. A.” in the September issue of The National 
Review are by no means new, and apparently have only been 
again put forward under the irritation of an order which, ac- 
cording to “R. A.’s” version, was a very ill-judged one. But 
“R. A.,” like so many others, avoids reference to the main point 
of the whole matter. The root question is: Do we not, individu- 
ally and socially, not merely stand face to face with a vast 
spiritual world around us governed by a holy and almighty 
spiritual and personal Creator and Ruler, but also so exist in such 
vital organic union with that same spiritual world that we, 
individually and socially, have the closest and deepest mutual 
inter-relations with it and with one another? And again: Is not 
our individual and social position on earth such that all we have, 
and all we can do, are but derived and lent gifts and powers for 
definite and prescribed spiritual purposes, a stewardship, of which 
we shall have some day to give an account to the real Owner and 
Lender? Let men be clear on these points before they discuss 
the value of our Church parades. 

For my own purpose, I do accept the reality of the facts that 
there is a vast unseen spiritual world around us; that we, living 
on earth, are in the closest organic vital union with it ; that this 
world is but a fragment of an infinitely larger and wider life ; 
that the whole is under the governance of a holy and almighty 
Creator and Ruler, who is also the Sole Source of all that exists 
and to whom every created thing is bound to continually pay, as 
is His just due, praise, adoration and honour, besides that service 
in His cause for which they were created. We owe this individu- 
ally and we owe it socially. The British nation has so far 
acknowledged it socially by its public adherence to and union 
with the recognized branch of the Christian Church that was 
implanted in our loved island home some eighteen centuries ago, 
and which, in fact, founded and built up our nation and its Con- 
stitution. Parliament, the Navy and the Army, as organized 
elements of national life, represent the nation officially in their 
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own spheres, and, as such, it is their duty to publicly acknowledge 
at due times and places the homage and service that is due from 
the nation to its Supreme Ruler and Governor. It is only when 
the existence of this Supreme Deity is denied that the homage 
and service due to Him can be set aside without recognized 
injury to the body social and the individuals composing it. But 
the nation has not as yet made this suicidal denial, and hence the 
continued existence of our Church parades as a national repre- 
sentative duty, as the offering by the organized official elements 
of the nation, and in the name of the nation, of the national 
homage and service due to the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

It is objected that the men have to compulsorily attend the 
Church parade like school-boys and like prisoners. Yes, but they 
have also to rise in the morning and go to bed at night, and take 
their meals, and do their “lessons” and work in the same way. 
Would “R. A.” have every soldier get up when he liked, go to 
bed when he liked, drill when he wished to, have his meals when 
convenient to himself, and so on? Our military forces are 
organic units, and are treated as such. When Her Majesty visits 
Aldershot to review the troops, is each man allowed to decide for 
himself whether he will go on parade to do her homage and 
service? It is the “organism” (with its organic units) that 
pays her the earthly homage and service—not each man 
separately—and so it is the “organism” that parades for paying 
divine homage and service to the heavenly Sovereign and Lord 
ofall. Itisan official act, representative of the nation, and not a 
merely simultaneous act of several separate individuals, each 
acting for himself. No doubt, however, that the more each 
individual unit of the acting organism understands the action of 
the organism, and brings himself voluntarily into line with it, the 
more perfect is the result ; but this is a question of quality, and 
not as to whether the action should be done or not. Offivers and 
men have often to perform official corporate acts that they do not 
approve of individually. Guards have to present arms in Egypt 
to the Holy Carpet of Mecca, and, in some of our dependencies, 
to Roman Catholic Bishops—at least, so it is said ;—and officers 
of one religious body have to march men of other religious 
bodies to their chapel or church; and so on. The parade service 
is not primarily an act of personal religion except in so far as the 
body social can only act through individuals. Our Prayer Book 
is the Book of Common (not individual) Prayer, and has in view 
the official worship of the body corporate. This principle is so 
well understood nowadays that it need not be gone into 
further. 
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It is said that the Church parade is so irksome that the men 
cheer when the “Dismiss” or “No Parade” call goes. I 
have heard this same cheer over many another cancelled parade, 
even over a Commander-in-Chief’s inspection parade. The men 
do not love all their compulsory parades except the Church 
parade, and yet they have to go to them. Ido not know what 
length of service “R.A.” has, but when I joined the Service 
twenty-five years ago the Church parade service was the Com- 
manding Officer’s parade of the week (worthy of the occasion), 
and every officer and man not on duty or sick had to be present on 
it. 1 donot remember that in those days there was any such 
fault-finding about Church parades as is now so prevalent. But 
since then many things have taken place to lower the old honour- 
able position of the Church parade in men’s minds. Nowadays 
men are given passes for almost any excuse that enables them to 
get off the parade ; officers have to be detailed in order to go to 
Church; the services themselves are often so mutilated, or are 
often so rendered, as to make the men forget the meaning and 
importance of the act they are taking part in. I have seena 
large corps marched to church under a subaltern; I have heard 
officers “read ” a service which they invented for the occasion, 
aot knowing what had to be done; I know of a Commanding 
Officer who will not excuse those of his men who wish to go to 
Holy Communion from attending Church parade, because “ it 
would spoil the look of his battalion,” and yet who gives passes, 
for almost any excuse, to men who want to get off the parade. 
The truth of the matter is that the honourable position of the 
Church parade has been allowed to drop out of sight, with the 
inevitable result of its being decried. I know as a fact, from 
what Army scripture readers have told me, that the men teel it 
deeply as a grievance that officers are not obliged to go on to a 
general parade that they have to. If the men in a garrison have 
to go to Church parade in a corporate capacity, it is my firm con- 
viction that all the officers in the garrison who are not on duty 
or sick should also be made to do the same for the reasons already 
given. And, further, when an officer has to read the service one 
should be selected who can do it properly and reverently. On 
the lowest grounds this is due to the men who have to be present 
and listen. 

Sunday is intended to be a day of rest. Granted; but what- 
ever ordinary routine duties a soldier has to perform on Sundays 
I venture to say that he has very much less to do on Sundays 
than on any other day. A great deal depends on what is done 
on Saturday. When I last commanded a company the clothing 
preparations for Sunday were mostly completed on Saturday, 
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and the men had very little to do on Sunday morning. But the 
word “rest” is a comparative word, and “rest” does not mean, 
in its best and highest sense, merely lying on your back smoking 
and reading or sleeping. The truest rest comes from change of 
mental occupation, turning the current of our thoughts from our 
daily toil in joyous acclaim to the source from where all toil, if 
honest, is alone fruitful and on which all originates and depends. 
The true idea of worship is the giving of homage and service. 
That we get back a reward for so doing, when truly done, we 
know, but the essence of true worship is not the getting ofa 
reward but the giving of loyal and dutiful service, praise and 
adoration. This brings a sense of rest in a world of toil and 
labour, and with this rest comes peace of mind and contentment. 
To any devout persons, even to the devout household drudge, 
Sunday is indeed a day of rest, or can be made so. But in the 
Army it is also a day of rest from most of the work that is done 
on week-days. I do not see how this fact can be disputed. 

Again, it is very easy to say that Sunday is to be a day ot 
rest. But why is itso? Not for any utilitarian reasons, because 
the stress of modern competition would long ago have swept 
such reasons aside. The Christian Sunday is a day of rest be- 
cause it is a day to be kept “holy”; that is, as specially set apart 
as “sacred,” or “consecrated,” to the Divine Creator and Ruler 
and Governor of all things. As the Queen’s birthday requires 
its birthday military parade to show officially, at least, our 
national homage to the Queen, so the Lord’s Day requires its 
special military parade to show officially, at least, our national 
homage to our God. If the sequence that Sunday is now a day 
of rest from weekly labours because it is the Lord’s Day is ever 
put on one side as a false one, the restful character of the day 
will inevitably disappear. And if it is the Lord’s Day, it should 
be marked as such not only individually, but collectively, and 
also at the beginning of the day and not at its fag end only. 
It is from the working-classes that we get our recruits, and if 
our men as civilians do not voluntarily go to morning Church it 
is not likely that the sccular discipline they learn in the Army 
will persuade them to do so. But even if it did, the voluntary 
assembling of the crowd is not the same thing as the official 
presence of an organized representative body when homage and 
service has to be done at any special time and place for a special 
reason. 

Now, leaving aside the social and representative aspect ot the 
Church parade, let us see what would happen if the men were 
not compelled to attend Church parade. To do this we must go 
back to the enlisted recruits and the life and habits they bring 
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‘with them into the Army. How many of them have any real 
knowledge of the elementary truths of our religion, or are even 
influenced by them? Any of our chaplains will tell us that the 
number is exceedingly small. The usual barrack-room conver- 
sation is no bible-class, and the men are not plaster saints, who 
at least have the merit of being silent. No one asserts that it 
the men remain in barracks instead of going to Church that 
rowdyism will ensue; but what I say is that it may be fairly 
contended that some of the men may hear during a parade ser- 
vice something that may touch them and influence them for good, 
and that the quiet time spent in Church is far more beneficial to 
the men as a whole than idling and “choice conversations” in 
barracks. The subject of Church parade services is, unfortu- 
uately, one that is influenced by many side issues, such as the 
popularity of the chaplain, the convenience of the hour of parade, 
the distance of the church, the pleasantness of the services, etc., 
and consequently but few of the detractors discuss it on the 
ground of principle. But if the parade service is one of the out- 
ward symbols of a Christian nation’s acknowledgment of the 
Deity it worships and whose cause it serves, then attendance at 
it by the troops as a body is a matter of wholesome moral disci- 
pline. On coming into the Army the men, most of whom have 
never had a serious thought of anything beyond self, are brought 
face to face with the supreme idea of life. They may not fully 
understand it; children (as many of our men are in reality) do 
not know what is good for them, and yet have to submit and 
learn in submitting; so it is in many details of military life. 

To those who really know the inner life of the Army, and the 
awful and numerous temptations that assail the men on every 
side, and the difficulties (often greatly increased by much that is 
said to and is done for the men) they have to encounter in fight- 
ing against them, the Church, parade service ought to be eagerly 
clung to as at least one sure anchor to hold on to. However, I 
think it is open to discussion whether the change that has been 
produced by the short service system is adequately met by our 
present beautiful liturgical form of service, which so few of our 
men understand, or are able to follow, for want of acquaintance 
with the Book of Common Prayer. Although the first idea ot 
common worship is giving homage and service, yet at the same 
time it can be made, and should be made, a means of giving 
spiritual instruction not only by means of the sermon, but also by 
means of the very prayers, hymns, and scriptural readings made 
use of. And so I think that it is worthy of consideration whether 
many of our parade services may not with advantage be of a 
more simpler and more “ mission” type, leaving the more formal 
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liturgical services for the appointed festivals of the Church. 
The Book of Common Prayer is really a manual for the educated 
Churchman, which the mass of our men are not. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley was in his time a man greatly 
venerated at Aldershot. And in his novel, Westward, Ho! what a 
striking picture he draws of a body of our forefathers taking Holy 
Communion together before embarking on their perilous voyage, 
of their taking a chaplain with them for daily services besides 
weekly Communions, of the purity of their lives, and of the wan- 
derers celebrating their return by another act of Holy Com- 
munion! Is the story a true relation of the customs of the day ? 
I believe it to be so, and Kingsley, in the same novel, points out 
the effect that our simple Catechism has had in the training ot 
our race in the Elements of Faith, Duty, and Prayer, under which 
headings the Catechism is definitely divided. If we read the 
summaries of Duty and Prayer therein given, we have clearly 
laid down for us the meaning of our Church Parade Services. 

In conclusion I would like to pit against “ R. A.’s”” views those 
of a colonel of his gallant regiment who is now serving in India. 
They are taken from a manuscript written a few years ago :— 


** As Sunday, our Lord’s Day, throws its light over other days of the week, so 
does the Church Parade cast its gleam over the parades of the week ; and whena 
corps of men has been united by praising God, and praying for protection in the 
manifold dangers that surround their souls and bodies, the Mighty God, who 
overrules all things on the earth—the fall of a sparrow aud the onward march of 
an empire—and Who hears and answers prayer, will surely avert harm, danger, 
and accident to that corps in a greater measure than might otherwise have been 
the case.” 


This statement may be cavilled at as looking to the reward, but 
it also contains a great truth, and one tosbe ever remembered by a 
nation that bears on its banners a three-fuld emblem of the Cross, 
a symbol of self-sacrificing service and duty to God and man. 


C. B. MAYNE, 
Major R.E. 


IS EMERSON A POET? 


I. 


THOSE who assert that Emerson was not a poet are not wrong. 
Those, on the other hand, who assert that he was a poet, are 
right. This may sound paradoxical, but there is more in 
Frederick Robertson’s axiom that “ Truth is made up of two 
opposite propositions, and is not found in a vid media between 
the two,” than is apparent at first sight. 

The Emerson who wrote :— 


** Still on the seeds of all He made 
The rose of beauty burns ; 
Through times that wear, and forms that fade, 
Immortal youth returns,” 


was a poet, but only half a poet, inasmuch as his mind—like 
flint without tinder—could only kindle the celestial fire in 
sparks. 

The Emerson who penned and—incredible to believe—in 
cold blood published such a verse as this :— 


‘* Hear you, then, celestial fellows ! 
Fits not to be over zealous ; 
Steads not to work on the clean jump, 
Nor wine nor brains perpetual pump,” 


was not only no poet, but would have suffered rejection at 
the hands of a self-respecting greengrocer, who, for advertising 
purposes, required the assistance of a “poet” to sing the 
superiority of his spinach. Could any comment upon such 
lines be more ironic than Emerson’s own words in his essay 
upon “ Poetry and Imagination”? “ Let the poet of all men stop 
with his inspiration,” he says; “the inexorable rule in the 
Muse’s court, either inspiration or silence, compels the bard to 
report only his supreme moments.” With Portia, Emerson 
might well have exclaimed :—“I can easier teach twenty what 
were good to be done, than be one of the twenty to follow 
mine own teaching.” Every day ugliness goes despised of all, 
but to be superlatively ugly, to establish a record in ugliness, 
is a distinction. A lady once said that the ugliness of her 
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bull-dog amounted to “high art”; that he was “ beautifully 
hideous” and “hideously beautiful.” On the same principle, it 
is possible that these lines of Emerson’s may live—if only by 
virtue of their immemorial ugliness—when his really memorable 
work is forgotten. 

An exponent and critic of his, to whom I once quoted the 
same lines in conversation, refused—and small wonder—to 
believe that Emerson ever wrote them. When he had been 
convinced by documentary evidence (they are from Alphonso 
of Castile, which is to be found in any volume of the Poems) 
he sought to defend them on the ground that Emerson “ had no 
ear for music.” The excuse was as ludicrous as the lines which 
it sought to excuse. That Emerson was not indifferent to music 
we know from a fine passage in his address at Concord. “ What 
omniscience has music!” he says, “so absolutely impersonal, 
yet every sufferer feels his secret sorrow reached!” . 

But for the publication of such unutterable doggerel as has 
been quoted, and by a writer who held that “a man is relieved 
and gay when he has put his heart into his work, and done his 
best, but what he has said or done otherwise shall give him no 
peace,” we must look for some other explanation than is afforded 
by Emerson’s want of a musical ear. The explanation is to be 
found in his theory that “it is not metre, but a metre-making 
argument that makes a poem”—a theory which betrayed him 
into carelessness in regard to form and into indifference to detail 
which he could ill afford to indulge. He held that if the inward 
thought with which the poet’s brain is pregnant, be a thought of 
pure and perfect poetry—equally pure and perfect will be the 
outward form in which it bodies itself forth, when the time 
comes for this thought to be brought to birth. The poet, he 
says— 

‘*Shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number, 
But leaving rude and pale forethought, 


He shall aye climb 
For his rhyme,” 


and— © 
‘mount to Paradise 
By the stairway of surprise.” 

To make matters worse, Emerson never had in him, as he well 
knew, the makings ofan artist. “Expect nothing more of my power 
of construction,” he writes, “no ship-building, smack, nor skift 
even; only boards and logs tied together. Here I sit and read and 
write with very little system, and as far as regards composition 
with the most fragmentary result; paragraphs incompressible, 
each sentence an infinitely repellent particle.” And, in reply to 
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Carlyle, who had been urging him to give to the world something 
which should be distinctly Emersonian, he says :—“ Alas, my 
friend, I can do no such gay thing as you say. I do not belong 
to the poets, but only to a low department of literature—the 
reporters, suburban men.” 

He has written beautifully and brilliantly on the subject of art, 
but the very essay which he entitles “ Art,” bears witness to his 
deficiencies as an artist. It scintillates—like a loose handful of 
shaken diamonds—with innumerable starry points of truth. It is 
felicitous in imagery and profound in insight, but it has no logical 
sequence, no continuity, no completeness. He brought home 
thoughts from hillside or field, as the naturalist brings home 
pinned butterflies or pressed flowers. These thoughts he had, 
like the naturalist, “ caught flying,” or found flowering, and had 
scratched down in his note-book, or upon an envelope-back, for 
future use. The fact that his noblest thought should so often 
come to him as a song, or shape itself into a stanza, caused him 
no wonder. On the contrary, it seemed to Emerson as inevitable 
that the man of intellect and imagination should turn poet, and find 
in poetry the fittest form of expression, as that Isaiah should have 
used the same medium for his prophecies, David for his Psalms— 
as natural as that birds should sing or waters ripple. And, as a 
matter ot fact, it were as easy to picture David and Isaiah racking 
their brains for alliterative phrases or for a neat turn to their 
lines, as to picture Emersen in like occupation, To him poetry 
is the most natural thing in the world. It is, as he says, “the 
only verity—the expression of a sound mood speaking after the 
ideal and not after the apparent.” “A rhyme in one of our 
sonnets, he says, “should not be less pleasing than the 
iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the resembling difference of a 
group of flowers. The pairing of birds is an idyll, not tedious as 
our idylls are; a tempest is a rough ode, without falsehood or 
want; a summer with its harvest sown, ripened and stored 
is an epic song, subordinating how many admirably-excuted 
parts.” 

“God himself,” he says elsewhere, “ does not speak prose, but 
communicates with us by hints, omens, inferences, and dark 
resemblances in objects lying all around us.” 


II. 


For the right understanding of Emerson’s poems, it is neces- 
sary to know something of his theory of the derivation ot 
poetry. 

He holds that craftsmanship is nothing; vision everything. 
Let the Divine vision be withheld, and to the very master crafts- 
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man ot poetic art, Emerson would deny the high title of poet. 
Would we write a poem, we must—Emerson would tell us— 
prepare ourselves to report rather than to create. He holds that 
the poem already is, that it exists pure and simple in the mind of 
God, and that all we must do (I borrow a word from the schools) 
is to “intend” our mood towards the Eternal Mind, and then 
wait for the Divine thought to think in us. Sooner or later— 
unless we be utterly unworthy of the vision—we shall be conscious 
of our approach to a higher region of thought. Within us, our 
own diffused thought—suddenly become luminous—is gathering 
and culminating to a focal point of flame. There is light within 
us, and without. The light within us is but a spark in darkness; 
the light without—whether far off or near we know not—is 
supernal and supreme. Yet slowly, surely, as our inner light 
spires upward toward it, the splendour from above—a ladder of 
light let down from Heaven—draws nearer and yet more near, 
until at last the two meet, and, to the creature, the revelation 
from the Creator has come. 

Our ability to remember and to record the vision is in propor- 
tion to our gifts as poets. To some of us it may be that not 
more than a verse or a line remains after the vision has passed, 
but that which we have so seen, Emerson believes is of God and 
from God, and should be accounted of more worth than all the 
stored wisdom of the ages. 

«A man should learn,” he says, “to detect and watch that 
gleam of light which flashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and sages. Yet he dis- 
misses without notice his thought because it is his. In every 
work of genius we recognize our own rejected thoughts; they 
come back to us with a certain alienated majesty.” 

That this non-uilling but willed-upon doctrine of the intuitional 
perception of truth with its rapt Buddha-like absorption of the 
individual soul into the Infinite Soul, had its ‘dangers, Emerson 
was not slow to realize. Hence he contends that the poet must, 
of all men, be the purest in life. Intellectual greatness can never 
—in the Gospel according to Emerson—overshadow moral great- 
ness. On the contrary, he declares that a decline in morality is 
inevitably a decline in intellect. “The foundation of culture, 
as of character,” he says, “is at last the moral sentiment. If we 
live truly, we shall see truly.” And again :—“ So to be is the sole 
inlet of so to know.” He seeks to counteract all that is dreamy 
and unconclusive in his mental conceptions by insisting uncom- 
promisingly and unsparingly upon the faithful discharge of every 
duty of daily life. None is more sternly practical than he. 
Though we search the wide world over for truth or beauty, we 
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shall find it not, he tells us, till we seek it in our hearts and in 
our own home—until we come to realize that— 


‘“‘ The life of Heaven above 
Springs from the life below.” 


Most of all is he insistent upon the supreme importance of the 


present :— 
‘* Shines the last age ; the next with hope is seen, 
To-day slinks poorly off unmarked between ; 
Future or Past no richer secret folds, 
O friendless Present ! than thy bosom holds,” 


Elsewhere he says in plain prose :—“ Write it in your heart that 
every day is the best day in the year. No man has learned any- 
thing rightly until he knows that every day is Doomsday.” 


Il. 


Emerson was an optimist; and his optimism is evident not 
only in every word he spoke or penned, but in the glad, benig- 
nant, starlike life of the man himself. “His life has been above 
reproach,” says Mr. George Willis Cooke, “and he has been 
constantly devoted to human good, steadily loyal to his own 
ideal. . . . He has been called a sage, but he has more than 
wisdom, he has that loftiness and holiness of character, that 
loyalty and self-forgetfulness, that simplicity and wideness of 
sympathy, and especially that high sense of human faithfulness to 
the Divine which characterize the saintly life.” 

He can hope infinitely, believe infinitely for his fellows :— 
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‘* So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


He is, indeed, so incorrigible an optimist that he will scarce 
recognize the existence of what is unlovely, either in Nature or in 
human nature :— 

“ Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And ripples in rhyme the oar forsake.” 

Of what is morally uncomely—of the unclean—he says with 
St. Paul, “ Let it not be once named among you.” Verse that 
E touches upon what is vicious he holds to be not poetry but the 
F prostitution of poetry. ‘To him all art, all poetry, are but 
: thoughts in the brain of God, and God’s thoughts can never be 

anything but beautiful :— ; 


‘* The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
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Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than,he knew ; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


These lines are from The Problem, a poem that has been the 
medium by which a very graceful compliment has been paid in 
this country to Emerson, and, through Emerson, to the literature 
of America, inasmuch as a passage from it has been printed upon 
eards which are displayed in various parts of Westminster 
Abbey. The Problem is, like all Emerson’s work, whether in prose 
or poetry, intensely suggestive, but I quote it here not so 
much because of its suggestiveness as because it demonstrates 
that Emerson’s theory of art is identical with his theory ot 
poetry :— 
‘* He builded better than he knew.” 


Here, in a single line, is what Emerson believed to be the secret 
of what is really beautiful in his work. The thought which 
possessed him was so sublime, that he rose for the moment into 
the region of pure inspiration, and became not an irresponsible 
thinker, but the mouthpiece of God’s thought. 


IV. 


Writing of Emerson’s faultier work, his friend, Mr. E. C. 
Stedman, says:—“Not seldom a lyrical phrase is more taking 
for its halt, helped out, like the poet’s own speech, by the half- 
stammer and pause that was wont to precede the rarest or 
weightiest word of all.” This is to an extent true, but one 
cannot help suspecting that many of Emerson’s crudities and 
asperities are the result of a certain wilfulness. He had some- 
thing of Wordsworth’s lordly contempt for the mere rhyme- 
maker, and more than Wordsworth’s scorn for the man who 


cannot forget ‘‘copy” even in his secret communings with 
Nature :— 


‘** Canst thou copy in verse“one chime 
Of the wood-bell’s peal and cry, 
Write in a book the morning’s prime, 
Or match with words that tender sky.” 


Remembering how keen was Emerson’s love of Nature, one 
wonders sometimes why it is that he does not quote Wordsworth 
more. He quotes “ bravely ’—to use one of his favourite words— 
and does not altogether neglect his contemporaries for the classics ; 
but only a few times comparatively, so far as I can remember, and 
then quite briefly, is Wordsworth’s testimony cited. Yet he 
knew Wordsworth personally, and in the first chapter of English 
Traits he describes his visit to the English poet at Rydal Mount. 
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With Wordsworth, too, he is keenly in sympathy, for—apart 
from the worship of the great Mother, which is common to both— 
the poems of the one are as passionless as those of the other. 
Like Wordsworth it is Nature to whom Emerson turns for con- 
solation in all his woes :— 


‘* T am a willow of the wilderness 
Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose or a columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds.” 


In Each and All we have something that reminds us of the 
Wordsworthian form, as well as of the Wordsworthian spirit. 


“ Over me soared the Eternal sky 
Full of light and deity,” 


might be a couplet from The Excursion. Very Wordsworthian, 
too, is the following passage which is also from Each and All:— 


“‘T thought the sparrow’s note from Heaven 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 
I brought him home in his nest at even ; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear—they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave : 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 
But the poor unsightly noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar.” 


The last line is noticeably happy. An ordinary versifier might 
cast about in his mind for an hour, and then not hit upon a com- 
bination of words so simple and yet so successful. The ordinary 
versifier would, in fact, debate with himself whether the string- 
ing together of three every-day nouns—only one of which is 
weighted with an adjective—would not result in a line which is 
bald rather than beautiful. 

In nothing is the touch of the Master Craftsman more manifest 
than in what I may call economy of effort. The richer a writer’s 
command of language, the more likely is it that, when he wishes 
to produce a great result, his words will be simple and few. The 
symbol of his thought may be humble or homely—and Emerson, 
like Plato, his spiritual master, could put homely objects to high 
imaginative use—but the words once spoken shall seem true for 
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all time. ‘Aristotle, or Bacon, or Kant,” he says, “ propound 
some maxim which is the keynote of philosophy thenceforward. 
But I am more interested to know that when at last they have 
hurled out their grand word, it is only some familiar experience ot 
every man in the street. If it be not, it will never be heard of 
again.” 

V. 

In the poem, The Snow Storm, Emerson shows us not only that 
he has the eye of an observer, but that he has at least the poet’s 
eye for beauty, as well as the poet’s gift for imagery. Here isa 
fine picture of “the frolic architecture of the snow ” :— 


** Come see the north wind’s masonry 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore, 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Carves his white bastion with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree or door, 
Speeding, the myriad-headed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths !” 


Woodnotes has many beautiful passages, but is chiefly interest- 
ing for the picture it gives us of Emerson himself. The poem is 
generally supposed to refer to Emerson’s friend Thoreau, but 
there is authority for stating that it is not so. 


* Knowledge this man prizes best 
Seems fantastic to the rest: 
Pondering shadows, colours, clouds, 
Grass buds and caterpillar-shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal, 
Why Nature loves the number five, 
And why the star form she repeats ; 
Lover of all things alive 
Wonderer at all he meets 
Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is ? 
Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities. 

‘* It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him ; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where in far fields the orchids grew.” 


There are many equally interesting passages, but what 
Matthew Arnold once said of Emerson’s poems generally,—that 
they have no “evolution” is particularly true of Woodnotes. 

Apropos of Arnold’s criticism, it is a little curious that he should 
have used the word in question, for though there may be no 
“evolution ” in Emerson’s poem, there is, in one of them, a refer- 
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ence to evolution which—remembering that the passage in ques- 
tion was published ten years before the publication of Darwin's 
Origin of Species, more than twenty years before The Descent oy 
Man—is, to say the least of it, singular :— 


** And striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 


” 


And in the poem Bacchus there is also a curious passage :— 


“T, drinking this, 
Shall hear far Chaos talk with me, 
Kings unborn shall walk with me, 
And the poor grass shall plot and plan 
What it will do when it is man.” 


The poem of The Humble Bee is a sylvan idyll, full of the 
joyousness of June sunshine and of the perfume of flowering 
clover :— 

‘** Burly dozing humble bee 
Where thou artis clime for me ; 
Let them sail for Porto Rique 
Far off heats through seas to seek ; 
I will follow thee alone, 
Thou animated torrid zone ! 
Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 
Let me chase thy waving lines : 
Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


. 


Insect lover of the sun 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air ; 
Voyager of light and noon : 
Epicurean of June ; 

Wait I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy ham— 

All without is martydom.” 


ae 


As one reads does not one seem to hear blundering across the 
printed page the buzz of this “ rover of the underwoods,” who— 


* The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass ” ? 


Here is the poet’s "iii ia of the haunts of his “yellow- 
breeched philosopher” : 


‘** Aught unsavoury or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 
But violets and bilberry bells 
Maple-sap and daffodils 
Grass with green flag half-mast high 
Succory to match the sky.” 


Inall the book there is no poem so full of noble pathos, so tender 
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and so manly in the calm dignity of its sorrow, as Emerson’s 
Threnody on the death of his eldest son—the child who— 


‘* Wandered backward as in scorn 
To wait an <eon to be born.” 


We seem to hear ringing throughout the lines the lament of 
David of old, “O my son Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son !” :— 


‘¢ And whither now, my truant wise and sweet, 
O whither tend thy feet? 
I had the right few days ago, 
Thy steps to watch, thy place to know ; 
How have I forfeited the right? 
Hast thou forgot me in a new delight? 
The eager fate which carried thee 
Took the largest part of me : 
For this losing is true dying ; 
This is lordly man’s down-lying, 
This his slow but sure reclining, 
Star by star his world resigning.” 


Yet, even in this, the greatest sorrow of Emerson’s life, his calm 
faith in the deathlessness of what is Divine never wavered :— 
*¢ What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent, 


Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain, 
Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 


VI. 

Emerson’s theological views did not run readily into’ moulds. 
He has been claimed—and sometimes repudiated—by the repre- 
sentatives of half a dozen different beliefs. There are those who 
maintain that his ultimate position was in accordance with 
orthodox Christianity; there are those who denounce him as 
a dangerous heretic and underminer of faith—the particular 
heresy most often laid to his charge being Pantheism. To 
Pantheism—that sublimest of conceptions, outside revealed 
religion—such self-reliant intellects as Emerson’s are apt to tend, 
and by Pantheism his writings are occasionally tinged. But his 
was not the Pantheism of which Heine spoke when he said that 
“its last word is Atheism.” Emerson does not lose God in 
Nature. To him, as to Goethe, Nature is the living and visible 
garment of God. “He has an absolute confidence in God,” says 
Theodore Parker. “He has been foolishly accused of Pantheism, 
which sinks God in Nature, but no man is farther from it. He 
never sinks God in man; he does not stop with the law, in 
matter or morals, but goes to the Law-giver, yet probably it 
would not be so easy for him to give his definition of God, as 
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it would for most graduates at Andover or Cambridge. . . . 
In God his trust is complete; with the severest scrutiny he joins 
the highest reverence.” 

“Unlovely, nay frightful,” says Emerson, himself, “is the 
solitude of the soul which is without God in the world. To 
wander all day in the sunlight among the tribes of animals, 
unrelated to anything better; to behold the horse, cow, and bird, 
and to foresee an equal and speedy end to him and them,—no: 
the bird, as it hurried by with its bold and perfect flight, would 
disclaim his sympathy and declare him an outcast. To see men 
pursuing in faith their varied actions, warm-hearted, providing 
for their children, loving their friends, performing their promises, 
—what are they to this chill, houseless, fatherless Cain, the man 
who hears only the sound of his own footsteps in God’s re- 
splendent creation? ‘To him it is no creation; to him these fair 
creatures are hapless spectres; he knows not what to make 
of it; to him Heaven and earth have lost their beauty. How 
gloomy is the day, and upon yonder shining pond, what 
melancholy light! I cannot keep the sun in Heaven, if you take 
away the purpose that animates him. The ball, indeed, is:there ; 
but his power to cheer, to illuminate the heart as well as the 
atmosphere is gone for ever. It is a lamp-wick for meanest 
uses. ‘The words great, venerable, have lost their meaning ; every 
thought loses all its depth, and has become mere surface 
Nature is too thin a screen; the glory of the one breaks in 
every where.” 

This passage is in itself sufficient to show how unwavering 
was Emerson’s belief in a personal God. But I cannot agree 
—much as one may wish to do so—with those who assert that 
he went so much further than this as ultimately to accept 
Christianity. In a conversation with Mr. Alcott, he is reported 
to have said:—“ My ancestry is made up of ministers. In my 
family the Bible is seen oftener than any other book in the hands 
of my wife and daughter. I think those facts tell my story. If 
you wish to call me a Christian theist you have my authority to 
do so, and you must not leave out the word Christian, for to 
leave out that is to leave out everything.” 

We have this, so far as I know, only upon the authority of 
Dr. Joseph Cook of Boston. Dr. Cook’s honesty is, of course, 
beyond question, but from my slight acquaintance with his 
eloquent if somewhat declamatory work, I should imagine that 
his strenuous advocacy of a cause might lead him to see and 
remember things less as they were, than as he would wish them 
to be. 

But even it we grant that these words are those actually 
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spoken by Emerson, I fail to see that they justify the contention 
which has been founded upon them. He was a theist who 
accepted Christianity in a spiritual, not in a historical sense. 
The words he used to Mr. Alcott, so far from proving that he 
changed his mind upon religious questions, seem to me less 
definitely Christian than those he used earlier in life. 

“Christianity is rightly dear,” he says, “to the best of 
mankind; yet was there never a young philosopher whose 
breeding had fallen upon the Christian Church, by whom that 
brave text of Paul’s was not specially prized :—Then shall also the 
Son be subject unto Him who put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all.” 

I venture to think that Oliver Wendell Holmes has left us 
a better testimony to Emerson’s Christianity than Dr. Cook. “If 
he did not worship ‘the man Christ Jesus’ as the Churches of 
Christendom have done,” says Dr. Holmes, “he followed His 
footsteps so nearly that our good Methodist, Father Taylor, spoke 
of him as more like Christ than any man he had known.” 

Just as there are many who call Christ “ Lord, Lord,” in whose 
heart Christ has no place, so there are some whose Lord He is, 
though they know it not. 


VIT. 

Comparing Emerson with Holmes in Literature, September 29th, 
1900, Mr. J. Y. W. Macalister says that “ Emerson never wrote a 
line of poetry inhislife.” If Mr. Macalister had said that Emerson 
has left no perfect poem behind him, the statement might have 
passed unchallenged, though Matthew Arnold was of a different 
opinion in regard to Concord Fight in which are to be found the 
two famous lines :— 

‘Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 
Nor should I have differed from Mr. Macalister had he quoted 
that letter of Milton’s to Master Samuel Hartlib (the letter by 
which Matthew Arnold set such store) and had pointed out that 
Milton’s first requirements in regard to poetry—that it should be 
“simple, sensuous, and passionate ”"—are fulfilled by none of 
Emerson’s work. Simple he certainly is not. It would be 
difficult to instance a more subtle and less simple poem than the 
four verses entitled Brahma which Mr. Andrew Lang has 
parodied so inimitably that it is difficult to dissociate poem from 
parody :— . 
“Tf the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain thinks he is slain, 
They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again. 
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‘*Far or forgot to me is near, 
Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear, 
And one to me are shame and fame. 


‘« They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly I am the wings. 
I am the doubter and the doubt ; 
I am the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


“The strong gods pine for my abode, 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 
But thou, meek lover of the good ! 
Find me and turn thy back on Heaven,” 


‘This one poem would suffice in the judgment of most readers 
to disqualify Emerson upon the score of “simplicity.” 

To make out a case against him on the grounds that he is 
neither “ sensuous” nor “passionate,” were easier still. He sings, 
like Wordsworth, of the joy of elevated thoughts ; he hymns the 
serene splendours of the intellect and of the spirit, but of the 
rapturous Hellenic adoration of beauty for its own sake he has 
scarcely a word to say. The ravishing, sense-enthralling music 
which the quivering fingers of Keats compelled from the soul of 
his violin, was like a strain from fairyland when compared with 
the half-savage accompaniment that Emerson beat from his 
rudely fashioned harp of iron. He is indeed less a poet than a 
skald—an inspired rune-maker. Here, for instance, are some 
lines which one could well believe had first been chanted in some 
shield-hung hall where the firelight flashed fitful and red upon 
mail-clad Vikings :— 

* Behold the Sea, 
The opaline, the plentiful and strong, 
Yet beautiful as is the rose in June, 
Fresh as the trickling rainbow of July ; 
Sea full of food and nourisher of kinds, 
Purger of earth and medicine of men, 
Creating a sweet climate by my breath ; 
Washing out harms and griefs from memory, 
And in my mathematic ebb and flow 
Giving a hint of that which changes not. 


“‘T, with my hammer pounding evermore 
The rocky coast smite Andes into dust, 
Strewing my bed, and in another age 
tebuild a continent of better men. 
**] make your sculptured architecture vain, 
Vain beside mine I drive my wedges home 
And carve the coastwise mountain into caves.” 


Whatever this may be, it is, at least, not minor verse. As 
evidence that Emerson could, however, on occasion strike a 
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minor key, and strike it gracefully, 1 may quote the conclusion 
of his Dirge in memory of his brothers :— 
‘¢ Hearken to yon pine- warbler 
Singing aloft in the tree ! 
Hearest thou, O traveller, 
What he singeth to me? 


‘* Not unless God made sharp thine ear 
With sorrow such as mine, 
Out of that delicate lay could’st thou 
Its heavy tale divine. 


** Go, lonely man, it saith ; 
They loved thee from their birth ; 
Their hands were pure, and pure their faith, 
There are no such men on earth. 


** You cannot unlock your heart, 
The key is gone with them ; 
The silent organ loudest chants 
The master’s requiem.” 


The last two lines are admirable. Reading them, one wonders 
more than ever at Mr. Macalister’s pronouncement that “Emerson 
never wrote a line of poetry in his life.” To me it seem singu- 
larly unfelicitous. Had he said that it was only single lines of 
poetry which Emerson ever wrote, one would not have protested, 
for, as I have already pointed out, Emerson’s thinking was like 
the striking together of tinderless flints—it could only call forth 
the fire of poetry in sparks. 

Emerson has written and published verse which can in no sense 
of the word be called poetry. He has written and published 
verse which it were well for his own sake to forget. But, on the 
other hand, he has done work which the lover of poetry will be 
reluctant to see perish—work which will be remembered when 
that which is faulty and unworthy is forgotten. 

‘*T hung my verses in the wind ; 
Time and tide: their faults may find ; 


All were winnowed through and through, 
Vive lines lasted sound and true.” 


He was never more than a note-book draughtsman. His 
etchings and jottings are admirable beyond all words of praise, 
but the painting of a finished picture was beyond him. Poetry, 
that daughter of the gods, sat with him, walked with him, worked 
with him. It was only when he sought to transfer her living 
image to canvas that she cluded him and was gone. Yet, even 
as she fled, she not seldom mocked him by touching brush and 
easel with sacred fire. 

CouLsoN KERNAHAN. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. 


A BAD habit has prevailed through the last fifteen years or so that 
Australian Governors should spend a yreat deal more than their 
official salaries. The effects of this bad habit are, first, that the 
choice of Her Majesty’s Government is limited by the supposed 
financial burdens and necessities of the position, to the damage of 
our public service and to the exclusion in many cases of the best 
men; and, secondly, the habit of lavish expenditure is most pre- 
judicial to the office of a Governor, as well as to the society and 
social life of the Colony over which he may preside. As the old 
order is now to be replaced by the new, and a Governor-General is 
bound, in fact if not in theory, to supersede and eclipse the various 
lucal Governors in Australasia, it may be worth while at the present 
time to point out some of the causes and effects of the previous un- 
satisfactory state of things. The evil reached its greatest height in 
Victoria and New South Wales. It began in the latter Colony 
when experienced and professional Governors, such as Sir Ilercules 
Robinson, as he then was, and Lord Augustus Loftus, were followed 
by a series of five inexperienced and unprofessional successors. One 
of them, Lord Jersey, can only be called inexperienced with 
reference to the duties of a Colonial Governorship, because he had 
some knowledge of public affairs, and a longer experience of busi- 
ness. No Governor, probably, has had more personal influence 
with his Ministers since representative and responsible government 
was established in New South Wales. No Governor at any time 
has been more loved and respected by the people of his Colony. 
Of the other four Governors, two were young men anxious to start 
a political career; one was a politician whose long career, such as it 
was, had ended ineffectually with the disasters and disappointments 
of his Party, as well as of himself; and the remaining Governor can 
scarcely be said to have had a political career at all. As private 
secretary some years ago to one of these Governors, I had an 
opportunity of studying the system in all its details, and of under- 
standing how it worked out in practice. I shall confine my re- 
marks, therefore, chiefly to New South Wales, though I may 
illustrate them occasionally by facts which I heard on good 
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authority about the other Colonies; for the intercourse between 
the various Government Houses is close and cordial, and this inter- 
course between them is one of the pleasantest parts of a Staff 
appointment in Australia. 

The social position of a Governor can, perhaps, be understood 
best if I begin by describing his arrival and reception at the seat 
of government. These events will show how work and bustle grow 
up round him through the invasion of what is called society. 
When a Governor of New South Wales disembarks in Sydney 
Harbour, he is received officially on landing by his Ministers and by 
the Corporation. There have been petty squabbles about prece- 
dence between the Prime Minister and the Mayor. Sometimes 
there is a ruse or even a rush for the glory of speaking first. As 
there is no city proper within which the Corporation is supreme 
and almost Sovereign, as it is in London, by ancient concessions 
from the Crown, the analogy of London would not seem applicable 
to Sydney. The Corporation of Sydney have no direct relations 
with the Crown, and therefore Her Majesty’s Ministers should 
clearly take precedence of the Mayor and Aldermen. After this 
welcome, his Excellency is carried in procession to Government 
House, and he is there sworn in by the Chief Justice before a 
selected audience; then he holds a levée, and receives addresses 
from various public bodies. Among these all the religious de- 
nominaticns are represented except the Roman Catholics, who, as 
a body, during my five years’ residence in New South Wales, never 
made any demonstration of loyalty to Her Majesty’s representatives, 
whether by accident or by design I cannot say; though I would 
endorse every word that has been written about them by “An 
English Catholic” in a recent number of The National Review.* 
After the Governor’s inauguration, for several days, a multitude of 
persons write their names, or cause them to be written, in his 
visitors’ book. In this book, and in the popular misconception 
about it, is the root of the whole evil. The visitors’ book exists 
for two purposes only : first, in order that those who desire it may 
show their respect for Her Majesty’s representative, since it is not 
the etiquette to leave cards upon him; and, secondly, visitors’ 
names are written in the Governor’s book as an acknowledgment 
for hospitality or civility received. But of recent years the visitors’ 
book has been used as a means of advertising a desire for hospitality 
to come, or even. as a weapon for making a forcible entrance into 
the Governor’s house. If writing a name be not sufficient to bring 
an invitation, notes are often sent afterwards to find out the reason, 
or to complain of the supposed injury to the writer and his family. 
So far have the purposes and use of the visitors’ book been for- 
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gotten, that writing a name is now held to establish a clear right 
to some invitation from the Governor. 

The names written annually at Sydney amounted in my time to 
something over three thousand. At Melbourne they were more 
than double the Sydney figures. The impossibility of entertaining 
adequately on such a scale out of the official salary is obvious. 
‘The fallacy which has made it necessary is no less obvious if the 
problem be thought out and stated fairly. Writing a name in the 
Governor’s book gives no right to invade Government House, or 
to share in the Governor's hospitality. The only persons who have 
a right to enter Government House are certain official persons on 
certain official occasions. These persons and these occasions are 
all fixed by rule. On the Queen’s Birthday and on certain other 
days the Governor holds a levée and gives a banquet, and has 
usually a ball or a reception afterwards. To the levée all pro- 
ininent ofticials, heads of departments, and representatives of public 
bodies are supposed to go, as well as private persons of a certain 
standing in society who may be loyally or civilly disposed. To 
the banquet as many leading officials as possible are invited, 
according to their rank and oftice; and their families are also 
invited to the ball or reception afterwards. Now, every one of 
these official persons, in virtue of his office and of established 
custom, has a right to be acknowledged by the Governor on these 
otticial occasions. If he should be omitted, he not only has the 
right but the duty, for the sake of his office, to ask for an expla- 
nation. Here, then, is a firm principle on which Governors may 
act. If their official entertaining were regulated strictly by ofticial 
necessities their official salaries would be ample for their dignity 
and for all their social duties. 

Before the depression and retrenchment which followed the 
crash of 1893, the Governor of New South Wales received £7,000 
a year, and the Governor of Victoria £10,000. As the population 
of one Colony was a little over and of the other a little under 
one million and a quarter, these salaries were liberal, or even lavish 
In spite of the apparent difference of £3,000, the Governor of New 
South Wales was really better off than his colleague in Victoria ; 
for certain extras and exemptions more than made up the differ- 
ence. In the first place, an A.D.C. was provided for, with a salary 
of almost £700 a year. The private secretary was paid £400 a 
year by Government. A clerk, at a salary of £450, was maintained 
for the private secretary. This anomaly has now been reformed. 
A hall porter and four mounted orderlies were kept by Govern- 
ment. Government House was furnished completely, except with 
plate and books, and was kept in repair. The gardens were kept 
in order by Government. A carpenter and several out-servants 
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were provided. A steam launch was always at the Governor's dis- 
posal. Water, light, and fuel were paid for by Government, 
Postage stamps and stationery were also given, as well as many 
newspapers. The Governor's telegrams went free, whether they 
were private or official, His journeys and parcels were not charged 
for on the Government railways. All his baggage went through the 
Customs free. His country house at Sutton Forest was furnished 
and maintained in the same way. The Governor's family and 
household shared in most of these favours and exemptions. There 
was too much laxity, I often thought, in these matters between the 
official use and the private abuse of all this generosity. At any 
rate, the generosity of New South Wales was really splendid. 
Things had only to be asked’ for to be obtained, both in Sydney 
and in the country. Alterations and improvements had only to be 
suggested and they were made. The devotion, delicacy, and loyalty 
with which a Governor was treated by everyone in the public 
service were beyond all praise. 

The Governor’s house in Sydney, like his salary, was not designed 
for the reckless hospitality which has prevailed of late. It was 
built long ago, when Sydney society was composed of a garrison 
and a small number of officials. It is built in a Gothic style, and 
would make avery comfortable second or third-rate country house. 
It was large enough for its purpose when it was built. It is large 
enough now for strictly official purposes and entertainments. It is 
not large enough for those prevailing methods of hospitality which 
a bad custom has forced upon the Governors. A ball, under the 
conditions of which I speak, used to be a block ; the ball supper 
was a dangerous and indecent scramble. The general effect upon 
society of this in liscriminate entertaining is deplorable. Many of 
the nicer people in Sydney hold themselves aloof from the crowds 
at Government House and from the practices which are too often 
employed for getting there. Parties at Government House are too 
large and formal, and the company there is too mixed for intel- 
lectual and pleasant intercourse. Many people keep away because 
they would meet at the Governor's table some of those whom they 
do not choose to know in private. On the other hand, many of 
those who force their way into Government House give themselves 
airs, and spoil the society to which they would naturally belong. 
As all official distinctions have been forgotten, and there are no 
recognizable social distinctions in what is called society, there is 
no principle of selection except personal caprice or individual 
pertinacity. The latter has been exercised most conspicuously by 
a gang of pushing women, dubious in age as in other qualities, who 
force an entrance by laying siege to the Staff, and sometimes to the 
Governor himself. So far from raising or benefiting society in 
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Sydney, Government House, as its hospitality has been managed 
latterly, must be pronounced a social nuisance, a mere incentive to 
snobbery and squabbling. 

Besides the fault of indiscriminate entertaining, Australian 
Governors have become the victims of indiscriminate entertain- 
ment. Their life is a weary round of banquets, balls, bazaars, 
public meetings, of visits to cattle shows, town halls, hospitals, 
schools, convents, races, and regattas, not only in Sydney but 
all over the Colony. These duties have been so much overdone 
that a Governor is often invited to do what no country munici- 
pality or township would venture to ask from its Mayor or member. 
The greatest caution is needed to keep the Governor from being 
mixed up in local and party quarrels. I have known a Governor 
asked to patronize a country sewing club with a dozen mem- 
bers, and to visit steamers and town halls which had been 
repainted. All sense of proportion in these matters has been lost 
by those who ask for the Governor’s patronage or presence ; and it 
is not always easy for the Governor’s Staff to discover the facts or 
the proper value of invitations from the country. Here, again, the 
remedy is clear and simple. A Governor should attend no public 
or semi-public functions to which a Minister of the Crown has not 
been invited, or to which he is not accompanied by some responsible 
person. The neglect of this salutary rule has made the Governor's 
life a burden, an endless and a wearying bustle; and, in many cases, 
by accepting improper invitations, as well as by refusing proper ones, 
some Governors have made themselves and their office ridiculous. 
The Lieutenant-Governors, with their local knowledge, are on surer 
ground, and they are usually far more courageous than the 
English Governors in dealing with improper invitations or absurd 
requests, both in social matters and in politics. As far as my 
experience goes, they are much firmer with their Ministers. 

By all means let a Governor make his own private friends, the 
more the better, so long as they be well and wisely chosen ; and let 
him entertain them in any way he likes. But let it be understood 
that such guests and entertainments are private, and are in no 
sense Official. In these matters tact is required, and not official 
rules. For all official entertainments some such rules as I have 
indicated should be laid down and followed rigorously. Ifa Governor 
be on the firm ground of principle he is safe from any complaint 
or criticism which need affect him. Any Governor who acted on 
some such rules, until he had cured or lessened the present evil, 
would, I feel certain, be popular and respected. The Australian 
people, at any rate in Victoria and New South Wales, are tired ot 
popularity hunters, of Governors who play to the gallery, who make 
their office cheap by pandering, as they think, to the notions of a 
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Democracy. The Australians like a Governor to be manly, candid, 
and cordial in his personal intercourse with them; but they also 
like him to remember his position by maintaining the dignity and 
state of their highest office. They do not respect a Governor who 
goes to functions in a bowler hat, or on a bicycle, especially if he 
fall off it; and the most lavish expenditure of guineas and honeyed 
words have not made such Governors popular. One Governor of 
New South Wales and one more recent Governor of Victoria have 
made these mistakes. Though they spent money like Croesus, they 
talked and acted as though they were courting a Gladstonian con- 
stituency at home ; and that is not what the Colonists desire or ex- 
pect from Her Majesty’s representatives among them. The measure 
of these Governors was taken quite accurately by the people. Their 
popularity has been as fleeting and as hollow as their phrases. 
Their lavish expenditure did no good to themselves, and only hurt 
or compromised their office by hampering and burdening their 
successors. 

Seven thousand a year is ample for a Governor in Sydney to 
maintain a proper household and to perform all his official duties 
adequately. The salary was calculated for official duties, not for 
indiscriminate hospitality and vulgar show. It is unfair to a 
generous Government to misuse the position of Governor, and then 
to imply that the salary is inadequate or mean. The rate of prices 
in Sydney now, both in food and wages, is very much the same as 
in England; in meat, the prices are much lower, and if fuel the 
consumption is much less. The whole scale of living, especially 
with regard to servants and households, is much less ambitious 
in Sydney than it is in England. Neither in the town nor up 
country are such establishments maintained as we are accustomed 
to at home. The Governor’s official salary would maintain an 
establishment suitable to his duties and position, and far superior 
to the establishment and household of any private or of any other 
official person. His salary, too, would enable him to discharge all 
his official duties in the matter of entertaining. Some recent 
Governors in Victoria and New South Wales have spent from twelve 
to fifteen thousand a year of their own money over and above their 
official salaries. This is a vulgar and a flagrant abuse, and many 
Australians resent the way in which their Governorships have come 
to be offered to the highest bidder, that is, to men who are able and 
willing to spend money of their own upon this outrageous scale. 
The Colonial Office should be glad to be assured that such expen- 
diture is not only unnecessary but is unpopular and mischievous. 
It should also be relieved to know that its choice need not be 
limited by such considerations or regulated by dividends and rent 
rolls, Above all, the Colonial Office should consider the Colonial 
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Governments, which have measured the salary of Governors by 
their official duties and obligations. The salaries of the Governors 
are sufficient for their official and proper obligations. Moreover, 
considering the resources and population of the Colonies, as well as 
the general scale of living, the salaries of Governors are ample. If 
compared with the position and duties of a President in the United 
States, the salary of an Australian Governor is more than generous. 
The salary of the Governor-General has been fixed, I believe, at 
£10,000 a year ; and this will be inadequate for his duties as they 
will face him for some time to come. So far as we can learn, Lord 
Hopetoun will inaugurate his office at Sydney, and more will be ex- 
pected from him than from any of his predecessors. He will then 
proceed to Melbourne, where the Federal Parliament will be inaugu- 
rated; and here, again, he will be expected to entertain even more 
largely and lavishly than when he was Governor of Victoria. 
Until the new Federal capital be chosen and built and put 
in order, the functions of the Governor-General will have to 
be exercised, more or less, in half a dozen places, because 
Adelaide, and Brisbane, and Perth, and Hobart will all have just 
claims upon him; and two more places will be added to the list if 
New Zealand come into the Federation. For all these reiterated 
duties a salary of £10,000 is plainly insufficient. When, how- 
ever, the seat of government has been fixed in some political or 
artificial metropolis, where the social claims upon the Governor- 
General will presumably be much less than the present claims 
upon the Governors in Sydney and Melbourne, a salary of £10,000 
should be sufficient for the Governor-General’s official duties. The 
new state of things will, it may be hoped, remove politicians from 
local influences and from provincial habits of thought and speech. 
The personal element is the most crying evil at present in the 
Press and politics of the various Colonies. This element is in- 
evitable in small communities, such as all the Colonies are 
in population. The evil cannot fail to be diminished, or, at any 
rate, to be changed in its nature and expression by the larger 
atmosphere of a Federal metropolis. It would also be very whole- 
some and very helpful if the conditions of the new capital brought 
the politicians more into contact with the social life of Government 
House and of general society. The divorce between politicians and 
society, between politics and business, is disadvantageous in the pre- 
sent, and threatens worse dangers in the future. In this matter, it 
is to be hoped that Federated Australia will not Americanize; that 
politics will not remain a profession and politicians a caste; that 
the new capital will not become the stronghold of Rings, and 
Lobbyers, and Wire-pullers, That is the great danger of a political 
an artificial metropolis: of isolating politics in a place of their 
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own, of removing them from the stimulus and check of intellectual 
and commercial life. Some of these evils have established them- 
selves in the Australian Colonies, and they have all shown a possi- 
bility of growth. It is to be hoped that Federation may diminish 
instead of developing these evils, by enlarging and educating public 
opinion, as well as by raising politics above mere personalities. 

The position of the various local Governors in the future is a 
curious problem which has not yet been faced. It is improbable 
that the same class of Englishmen who have been glad of the office 
hitherto will care to accept it under the new conditions. Its social 
splendour will necessarily be dimmed, and its political importance 
will be almost abolished. Under these circumstances, it would be 
unfair to the Colonies that their Governors should be paid on as 
large a scale as in the past, while they are being burdened at the 
same time by the salary of a Governor-General, and all the other 
new expenses of the Federal Administration. A similar argument 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the existing Legislative Councils 
and Assemblies. The salaries of these are already much higher 
than the benefits received from them, and it is probable that their 
powers will have to be reduced if the Federal Administration is to 
be strong and really efficient. One of the gravest dangers in 
Australia has been the cost of government. If the United Kingdom 
spent in the same proportion per head as New South Wales, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have to face a Budget of about 
£400,000,000 a year. If Australian credit rise and the cost of 
government be lowered through Federation a very serious danger 
will have been lessened, and he will be a true statesman and bene- 
factor who can effect this. Australia wants, above all things, a 
Federal Prime Minister with the financial and administrative 
genius of Napoleon; and, still more, with Napoleon’s resolute and 
magnificent hatred for borrowing. 

ARTHUR GALTON. 


November 1th, 1900. 
CONSERVATISM has triumphed. Mr. Bryan has been defeated. He 
has gone down to defeat for the second time because the country 
dreaded his reactionary policy. The people were not prepared to 
undo the work of the past four years by electing him President. 
His election might not have undone that work, but it was the fear 
of the unknown which made them re-elect Mr. McKinley by an 
electoral, as well as a popular, vote greater than that which he 
had four years ago. The people of the United States were asked 
to “take a leap in the dark.” They refused. They were asked 
by Mr. Bryan to “shoot Niagara.” They declined. The experi- 
ment was too dangerous, and they considered it the part of wisdom 
to be content with the material things which they possessed 
rather than to take the chance of finding other things of which 
they knew nothing. 

Mr. McKinley owes his election, not to his own popularity, but 
to the fear and distrust which his rival aroused in the mind of 


every thinking man. Mr. McKinley has no great reason to be. 


proud of his stewardship during the past four years. His adminis- 
tration has not been a conspicuous failure, neither has it been a 
dazzling success. The White House has always been the measure 
of a man’s ability. In it the President has either become a com- 
manding figure in history or else shrinks into obscurity. There 
have been great figures in the White House ; men who have left 
their impress, not only on American history, but on the world. 
Washington rounded out his career, which was great before he 
became President ; Jackson was typical of his times, and the times 
needed such a man; Lincoln, rough and uncultured, assumed 
heroic proportions when set in the frame of the Presidency. 
Grant, one of the world’s greatest military geniuses, dimmed his 
fame when he exchanged the sword for the American sceptre; 
Hayes, an accident, left the White House a contemptuous memory. 
Mr. McKinley is neither a Lincoln nor a Jackson nor a Hayes. 
Ile is an amiable, well-meaning, pious, but weak man. His 
amiability is the reason of his weakness. He is too fond of 
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peace, and of having everybody around him content and happy, 
to exert the force which the President must frequently display. 
He has been too much the friend of his friends. He has paid an 
over-exaggerated deference to public opinion, which has led him 
to subordinate his own convictions and to yield his scruples 
because he thought the public differed with him. Hence his 
administration has been marked ty vacillation, by timidity, anl 
by negation. Yet, as things go, he has been successful; and 
success, after all, is the thing that counts. He has always been . 
a creature of luck, and the stars in their courses have seemingly 
fought for him. His luck was never more strongly exemplified 
than in the curious twist of events which made Mr. Bryan the 
absolute master of the Democratic Party. It was a combination 
of circumstances which brought Mr. Bryan to the front four years 
ago. Had anyone else but Mr. Bryan been nominated at that 
time the chances are that the nominee would have suffered 
Mr. Bryan’s fate and gone down to defeat, so that the nomination 
of Mr. Bryan did not change the events of the past four years. 
But Mr. Bryan’s nomination in 1896 made him the nominee again 
this year because he had split the Democratic Party into twain ; 
he had driven the old-line Democrats into the Republican ranks, 
or else into sulky retirement, and he was in autocratic control ot 
the machinery of his Party, and was able to force his nomination 
upon a Party which did not want him and, on the contrary, hoped 
for his defeat. 

To dogmatically assert a thing which, by the force of circum- 
stances, is incapable of proof is so easy and, at the same time, s> 
ridiculous, that a person with some regard for himself hesitates 
to commit that folly. To declare that, had Mr. Bryan not been 
nominated by the Democrats, and had some other man been 
selected in his place, Mr. McKinley would have been defeated a 
week ago, is an easy premise on which to base a conclusion i. 
accordance with one’s personal opinions. I am making no dog- 
matic assertions, but, at the same time, I feel justified in presentin 

rome facts to the English reader which, I think, he may find not 
without-interest. The fact is, and it is a fact every intelligent 
observer of events in America has known, that Mr. McKinley was 
elected, not so much by Republican votes as by Democratic ; he 
was elected, not because his administration had given perfect 
satisfaction, or because he was regarded as a great and wise man, 
but because the country feared to entrust its destinies to the 
hands of Mr. Bryan. He was regarded as unsafe and dangerous ; 
he was surrounded by influences even more dangerous, whos: 
success meant disaster to the country. Mr. McKinley’s adminis- 
tration has in many respects, been unsatisfactory. His subser- 
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vience to the great corporate interests, his yielding to the demands 
of the representatives of capital, and his shampionship of legisla- 
tion which has made it possible for trusts to multiply, and huge 
fortunes to be accumulated at the expense ot the producer and the 
consumer, has not endeared him to the great mass of the people. 
There may be two sides to the question of Imperialism, but there 
is certainly one side‘which is intensely unpopular in this country. 
Were a plebiscite to be taken on the naked question: “Shall the 
United States withdraw its troops from the Philippines?” I do 
not know on which side the majority would be cast; no one 
knows; but we all know that thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes would be cast in the affirmative. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it will be seen that 
Mr. McKinley would not have been sure of victory had the 
opposing Party put up a man whose personality and platform 
commanded respect and invited confidence. But this is the very 
thing the opposing Party did not do. I have had scores of men 
say to me, with unreserved frankness, that they had intended to 
vote for McKinley not because they admired him, but because it 
was the choice of two evils, and McKinley was the lesser of the 
two. “Oh, if the Democrats had not made fools of themselves, 
what a glorious chance we should have had. If they had 
nominated Olney or Whitney or some other safe man on a Con- 
servative platform I could have voted for him, now I have no 
alternative except to vote for McKinley.” It was not Free Silver 
which defeated Mr. Bryan thistime. Free Silver was the weapon 
which caused his deathwound four years ago, but this year Silver 
was only a minor issue. It was not one thing, but everything. 
It was not the man alone but the men who represented the 
newer Democracy. It was not the affirmative ‘issues which Mr. 
Bryan advocated but it was the fact that he opposed everything 
which the majority regarded as essential. It was the general 
fear, the distrust, more than that even, the disgust which the 
thought of Bryan inspired. 

History has a habit of running in parallels, and if one gccs 
back a little more than twenty years, and changes the scene 
from the United States to England, he will find the parallel in 
English politics to those of America of the past four years. 
Recall Mr. Gladstone’s Mid-Lothian campaign and his “ passionate 
pilgrimage” from London to the North, and you have what may 
have served as a model on which Mr. Bryan moulded his own 
passionate pilgrimages both of 1896 and 1900. Mr. Gladstone 
spoke at every important railway station on the route, and wound 
up with a series of elaborate “speeches to his own constituents. 
Mr. Bryan has done the same thing multiplied a hundredfold. It 
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is curious to read to-day a description of that famous electioneer- 
ing tour, because, mutatis mutandis, it is the description of Mr. 
Bryan’s recently concluded campaign. “It was one long de- 
nunciation,” said the late H. D. Traill, “of the Government and 
all their works abroad: in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa; among 
the Christain population of the East, the tribes of the North- 
West Indian frontier, and the Boers of the Transvaal. It was 
all this, coupled with a pledge that, if returned to power, Mr. 
Gladstone so far as in him lay, and the circumstances permitted, 
would undo all that had been done by his predecessors.” Change 
a word or two, and you have Mr. Bryan speaking. Like Mr. 
Gladstone, his speeches have been principally tirades against his 
adversaries ; like Mr. Gladstone, he has denounced the Govern- 
ment and all their works abroad : in Europe, for having been too 
subservient to the malign influence of Great Britain; in Asia, for 
having raped the Philippines and despoiled the Chinese; in 
Africa, for having been the supine observer while two Republics 
were crushed by a merciless bully. Like Mr. Gladstone, he 
coupled with these denunciations a promise to undo, so far as lay 
in his power, all that had been done by the McKinley Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately for Mr. Bryan the parallel ends here. 
Mr. Gladstone’s passionate pilgrimage swept him into power, 
Mr. Bryan’s has piled disaster on defeat. 

One might carry the historical parallel a little further. One 
might show that the Liberal Party of England was rent asunder 
not because Home Rule was a cardinal tenet of its faith, but be- 
cause it was forced upon it by Mr. Gladstone, in many respects a 
man not unlike Mr. Bryan, but far greater intellectually. With 
equal accuracy one can show that the Democratic Party has twice 
gone down to defeat not because Free Silver is the corner-stone of 
its temple, but because that and some other issues have been 
forced upon it by Mr. Bryan. For twenty years, owing to Mr. 
Gladstone, and the fact that political deeds which men do live 
after them, the Liberal. Party of England has been but the 
phantom of a Party, an invertebrate, nerveless Party, unable to 
hold office for more than a few months at a time, weak in their 
brief periods of power and weaker still in opposition. Whether 
the second parallel will hold good is a mystery still held in the 
womb of the future. The Democratic Party may not wander in 
the wilderness for twenty years, but during the last four years 
like its prototype, the Liberal Party of Great Britain, it has shown 
the same feebleness and the same inability for constructive legis- 
lation or an affirmative policy. A political Party must be able to 
build up, as well as pull down, if it would be successful. 

Defeat does not always mean effacement for a political leader. 
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Mr. Gladstone was defeated and still retained his leadership. Mr. 
Blaine died without being able to gratify his ambition to be Presi- 
dent, and yet to the day of his death he was the idol of his 
followers. Mr. Bryan is still looked upon as a hero by his 
supporters, who, undismayed by defeat, talk with grim deter- 
mination of nominating him four years’ hence and triumphing. 
On the other hand, there has already gone forth a call for a 
meeting of Democrats to consult and take steps to reorganize the 
Democratic Party. That Party must be reorganized if it is to be 
restored to its old estate, and its reorganization must proceed 
from the top. It must begin the work of house-cleaning by 
shelving Mr. Bryan. Mr. Bryan does not to-day represent the 
best thought of his Party or the country ; he does not voice their 
highest aspirations; he does not offer any practical remedy for 
the evils of which the people complain, and the evils are many 
and flagrant. In four years Mr. Bryan has not grown. He has 
not broadened and become greater with his opportunity. On the 
contrary, one is forced to say—and I say it with extreme regret, 
as I used to admire the man for what I believed to be his sincerity 
of purpose and his high conception of duty—that Mr. Bryan to-day 
suggests more the politician than the man. He has resorted to 
sophistry and improbity ; he has pandered to passion and preju- 
dice; he has been disingenuous and uncandid. His perspective 
of life is narrow because his knowledge of life is limited, and no 
man can know life who knows only one side of it; his statesman- 
ship is equally circumscribed, because his mental development 
forces him to take an oblique rather than a broad view of the 
world. No man ever had such an opportunity as fell to the lot 
of Mr. Bryan. During the last four years he had leisure for study 
and reflection, to study government and humanity, to take a post 
graduate course in the university of the world to fit himself for 
the degree he hoped to receive, to remain a man and yet become 
a philosopher. He might have done all these things, but he has 
done none of them. He has disappointed his best friends. 

In 1896 Mr. Bryan was defeated; and the defeat was not a 
disgrace. His defeat this year is without a single ray of consola- 
tion. He received one hundred and fifty-five votes, and all of 
them, with the exception of thirteen, came from the “Solid 
South,” the States south of the Potomac, where the Republican 
vote is not counted, and where Democratic majorities are made 
to order: the section of the country morally and intellectually 
the lowest in the scale. The remaining thirteen votes came from 
the States of Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada, practically 
little better than mining camps, where Silver, despised everywhere 
else, still exercises some influence. But the centres of intellectual 
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thought and culture and progress repudiated the Democratic 
candidate and all his works. The States which have made the 
United States great and the marvel and admiration of the world 
would have none of Mr. Bryan. In the West, where “Imperialism” 
was supposed to be so unpopular with the foreign-born element, the 
men who were carried away four years ago by the seductive but 
dangerous enticementsof Free Silverand other Populistic panaceas, 
returned to their former Party allegiance. Jn the East, in Massa- 
chusetts especially, Mr. Bryan increased his vote of four years 
ago. But Ido not believe he can find much comfort in that. 
In Massachusetts the anti-Imperialists were better organized, and 
carried on their campaign with more intelligence than elsewhere. 
That alone would not account for Mr. Bryan’s increased vote. 
Undoubtedly, the true explanation is the return of Democrats to 
the Party. They voted for Bryan so as to again be restored to 
full companionship. They knew that their votes could not elect 
Bryan, but by adjuring their apostasy they could have a vote 
in the convocation of their Party when it next meets. The 
Democrats who voted for Mr. Bryan, but worked for his defeat, 
are the Democrats who will try and reorganize their Party so 
that it may be worthy of its heritage. To turn from the van- 
quished to the victor. Mr. McKinley has upset all traditions in 
American politics. He is the first man twice to defeat the same 
rival for the Presidency. He is the first President for more than 
a quarter of a century to be his own successor. His majority ot 
the electoral vote is the largest any President has ever received. 
The vote cast was the largest in the history of the country. The 
Republicans have some reason to be exultant; and yet they 
could not have triumphed without the aid of Democratic votes. 
It is a “ Unionist” victory, just as Lord Salisbury’s triumph in 
1886 was due to the Liberal Unionists and the desire to rebuke 
the leaders who had profaned the temple by the worship of false 
gods, 

The unwritten law of the American Constitution prohibits a 
man being elected President more than twice. It is a law so 
fundamental that no President has been able to subvert it. 
Washington set the example, and, although the adherents ot 
Grant tried to nominate him for the third term, the attempt 
ended in a failure, and will serve as a warning to the ambitious 
politician. When Mr. McKinley takes the oath of office for the 
second time on the fourth of next March he will know that he is 
entering on his last term of the Presidency. He need have no 
fear of the politician. He need have no dread of unpopularity. 
He need have no reason to cater to popularity. A President 
serving his first term is hampered by the hope of renomination 
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and re-election. To gain the first he must keep in with the 
politivians of his own Party; to be re-elected he must shape his 
policy to meet the approval of the majority of the voters of the 
country. Mr. McKinley has no such handicap. No further or 
higher honours can be his. He can do as he pleases. He can 
defy politicians and people. He can indulge in the rare fortune 
of being absolutely honest and straightforward; of doing what 
he knows to be right; of unflinchingly carrying out whatever 
policy he has formed ; of living up to his ideals; of spurning ex- 
pediency and clinging to rectitude; of putting country above 
self; and all these things he can do without fear of consequences, 
without the dread that in following the dictates of his own con- 
science he may be sacrificing his material interests. 

It is a great, a magnificent, a sublime opportunity ; an oppor- 
tunity that comes to few men. A ‘great man, a man cast in a 
heroic mould, heroic, because of his virtues, his vices, or his 
ambitions—a Moses, an Alexander, a Nero, a Napoleon—would, 
during the next four years, do that which would make the world 
remember him as long as the world remembers anything. Mr. 
McKinley’s second term is not likely to be any different from his 
frst. Peace, prosperity, contentment, are the symbols of the 
McKinley faith, and the greatest of these is prosperity. If the 
country can be kept prosperous, if the working-man can live in 
fair amicable relations with his employer, if the general struggle 
for existence is not too severe, and if the world at large does 
not wound tender American susceptibilities, Mr. McKinley will 
feel that he has done all that man could have done, and earned 
his place in history. 

Eliminating the unforeseen and the unexpected, the problems 
confronting the President are not such as to present extreme 
difficulties in their solution. Broadly speaking, they are :— 


The Philippines. England _and Canada. 
Cuba. Domestic. 
China. 


One thing the election of last Tuesday has made manifest. 
The United States does not propose to withdraw from the 
Philippines. I said to the readers of this Review within a month 
alter Admiral Dewey had destroyed the Spanish fieet in Manila 
Bay that the Americans, once having set foot in the Philippines, 
would not retire. I have insisted on that ever since, and I 
expressed the doubt whether, in the event of Bryan’s election, 
he would reverse the policy of his predecessor, loudly though he 
had fulminated against it. Mr. McKinley may accept the result 
of the election as a mandate from the American people not to 
turn back. To tum back is now impossible. The war must go 
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on until ‘resistance is crushed, until the Filipinos acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Americans, even if it takes as long as it 
took the Dervishes to realize that their fanaticism was impotent 
before the stolid courage of British battalions. Omdurman is 
yet to be fought in the Philippines; but fought it must be, and 
with the same result in the islands of the Pacific as in the sand- 
covered deserts of Egypt. 

Cuba is the American Egypt. There is no sense in being 
hypocritical when honesty will serve the purpose equally as well. 
Only a fool lies when the truth is easier. England has no inten- 
tion of evacuating Egypt; why should she? The United States 
will not withdraw frcm Cuba, and why should she? Moralists 
may cite the self-denying ordinance adopted by the American 
Congress, in a spasm of hysterical emotion, immediately pre- 
ceding the declaration of war against Spain. In the face of the 
pledge, ethically, perhaps, the United States ought to withdraw, 
but as this is not a question of ethics, but of national safety and 
welfare, morality must find its compensation elsewhere. Person- 
ally, I am not disposed to admit that the American action is 
immoral, because Congress legislated in an anserine manner; but 
that is beside the question. In some way, either as suzerain, or 
protector, or friend, or moral ally, the United States will remain 
in Cuba. The folly of Majuba will not be repeated there. 
Eventual annexation is, 1 think, the ultimate fate of Cuba, and 
it is the best fate that can befall the island, but whether annexa- 
tion or a more slender nexus the link will not be broken. 

The McKinley policy in regard to China is well defined and 
statesmanlike, and so long as Mr. Hay remains in the Cabinet 
{and I am happy to say that the President has no intention of 
permitting him to retire when his present term expires) that policy 
will be consistently followed. This Government stands with 
Great Britain in opposing the partition of China and in main- 
taining the territorial integrity of the Empire. With Great 
Britain, it stands for the open door—for equal commercial rela- 
tions for all the world, for special privileges to none. Whether 
the United States will support its policy by force, if that should 
be the only alternative, no one can say; much will depend on 
circumstances. The United States will not be a negligible 
quantity in China; it will continue to be one of the dominant 
factors. 


So far as the relations with England are concerned, it may be 
expected that they will continue amicable and that the two 
Governments will work in common whenever it is for their joint 
interests. President McKinley and Secretary of State Hay are 
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anxious to reach a settlement on the various Canadian questions 
which have for so many years proved a source of friction and 
annoyance, and have threatened more than once to seriously 
disturb the harmonious relations which ought to exist between 
Great Britain and the United States. The most important subject 
in dispute is the Alaska boundary; scarcely less important are 
the Behring Sea fisheries, the alien labour laws, reciprocal com- 
mercial concessions, the modification of the Rush-Bagot Conven- 
tion of 1818 respecting vessels of war on the Great Lakes. All 
these vexed and intricate questions were in a fair way of mutual 
adjustment more than a year ago through the labours of the 
High Joint Commission, when the unreasonable demands of the 
Canadian Commissioners respecting the Alaska boundary made 
the work of the Commission abortive and caused an adjourn- 
ment with everything left hanging in the air. The late Lord 
Herschell, the senior British Commissioner, privately admitted at 
the time that the Canadian demands were unwarranted and with- 
out justification in law. Lord Pauncefote and Mr. Hay are 
endeavouring by direct negotiation to reach a basis of settle- 
ment, and as in a matter of this kind there must be- mutual 
concessions, it is to be hoped that the Canadian Government will 
be in a more yiélding mood than it was when the negotiations 
were broken off. It is Ottawa and not London that will have 
the last word. 

The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty modifying the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty is before the Senate and will be considered at the coming 
Session. Its fate isin the balance. The ratification of a treaty 
requires a vote of two-thirds of the membership, so that an 
opposition considerably less than a majority is able to defeat a 
treaty. That opposition is always to be found in the Senate 
when a British Treaty is under consideration. If the Nicaragua 
Canal is to be built it is advisable, if serious trouble is to be 
averted, that the obsolete Clayton-Bulwer Convention be re- 
placed by an agreement more in accordance with modern con- 
<litions, but the deliberate repudiation of treaty obligations would 
undoubtedly create resentment in England, and an attempt to 
treat the Canal as a part of the coast line of the United States 
would unquestionably be resisted by the Maritime Powers. There 
are a certain number of men in Congress who hold that the 
United States must fortify the Canal, and that vessels under the 
American flag shall pay lower tolls than those of other nations. 
That, of course, is a natural corollary of the American doctrine 
of Protection, but so opposed to the enlightened spirit of the age 
that no nation is likely to subscribe to it. The Senate is a 
stubborn body, and insists upon its right to amend a treaty which 
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the Executive have negotiated, even if the amendment imperils 
the treaty, so that it is impossible to say at this time whether the 
treaty will be ratified or the American right to exclusive owner- 
ship of the Canal still continue to be a subject of diplomatic 
representation. 

There are few domestic problems pressing for settlement. The 
existing tariff will be left undisturbed. Gold has been written 
into the Constitution. I expect to see enacted a law to heavily 
subsidize the merchant marine. The ship-owners have been 
clamouring for it, and as it was one of the ante-election promises 
of the Republican managers, the campaign debt will be paid by 
the tax-payers. There will be talk of trust legislation, but it will 
probably be talk and nothing more. The trusts are too powerful 
to be reached by adverse legislation, and it is easier for them to 
exist in defiance of Congress than it is for Congress to curb them. 
There is at the present time an anti-trust law on the Statute 
Books, but it has not proved effective, and the fear of the law has 
not been a deterrent in the creation of trusts. 


The detailed returns of the Election have not as yet been 
sufficiently analysed to enable one to determine how largely the 
Socialist vote has increased during the last four years, but from 
the general figures it appears that the Socialists have made gains. 
The Socialists nominated their own candidate for the Presidency, 
Eugene V. Debs, a man who came into prominence about five 
years ago by leading a great railway strike, and who served a 
short sentence in prison when the railway managers applied for 
an injunction against him and his associates, who were charged 
with having violated the order of injunction. In the last Demo- 
cratic campaign Debs and his companions were somewhat of an 
issue, and it was with the recollection of Debs and other similar 
cases that the makers of the Chicago platform denounced 
“government by injunction,’ and demanded that the Courts 
should not be turned into an engine of oppression by the capi- 
talists to crush the workman, whose only weapon against 
vapitalistic greed is the strike. Debs, naturally, supported 
Bryan, and was one of the minor causes of his defeat. This year 
the Socialists refused to coalesce with the Democrats, and 
nominated their own candidate, as Bryan was not Radical 
cnough for them; and although Debs was urged to withdraw 
as imperilling Bryan’s success by taking votes from him, he 
declined to efface himself, and allowed his adherents to vote for 
him in support of a principle. 

Men who keep in touch with organized labour ‘say that Social- 
ism is spreading, and, curiously enough, it seems to be stronger 
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in the older settled communities of the East than in the new 
parts of the West. Bryan’s increased vote in Massachusetts may 
be due in part—lI offer it as a suggestion merely, and not as an 
opinion—to the spread of Socialism, because, despite Debs, the 
Socialist vote seems to come rather from the Republican than 
the Democratic Party. This may appear contradictory, but the 
Democratic Party during the past four years has been so nearly 
akin to a Socialist Party that men who believe in Socialism, and 
are now seeking a new Party alignment, are more likely to be 
Republicans than Democrats. In Massachusetts the Mayors of 
two important cities, avowed Socialists, were elected; and in 
New York Socialism is a factor, trifling, of course, at the present 
time, but still a factor. The trend of American thought is 
toward Socialism, although many men who are unconscious 
Socialists—if the expression is permissible—would be horrified 
at the mere suggestion. But when you see the efforts being 
made toward the municipalization of public  utilities— 
the ownership of gas and waterworks by the community 
and the agitation in favour of Government ownership 
of telegraphs and railways, an agitation not confined to 
merely visionary cranks, one is forced to the conclusion 
that it is significant of the spread of Socialist doctrines. 
It has been predicted that the next contest in this country, 
although not necessarily the next campaign, will be a death 
grapple between Individualism and Collectivism, not precisely 
the Collectivism of Karl Marx, but a rational Socialism in accord- 
ance with modern requirements. This, of course, is a projection 
into the future, and merely interesting as a philosophical specula- 
tion, yet the fact should not be overlooked that the causes which 
contributed to McKinley’s election—the multiplication of trusts, 
the accumulation of colossal fortunes by a small number of men, 
and the control of transportation facilities—are doing more than 
anything else to make thinking men believe that the only remedy 
is to be found in enlightened Socialism. 


The Anglo-German Agreement regarding China has been made 
use of in certain quarters to create the impression that England 
and Germany, by reaching an understanding, have made the 
position of the United States in China still more insecure, which 
will more than ever solidify the relations between the United 
States and Russia. That is a strained conclusion, and one not 
generally shared. In Washington, in Government circles as 
well as in the diplomatic corps, it is recognized that the Agree- 
ment is really directed against Russia, and made necessary to 
preserve the status quo. So long as the status quo is maintained 
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American interests cannot suffer; they can only suffer when the 
status quo is disturbed, and Russia becomes the predominant 
Power, which would mean closing China to American goods. 
The Russian Party in the United States is, of course, hysterical 
and venomous. Russia’s protestations of disinterestedness are no 
longer accepted at their face value and without scrutiny. Time 
was, only a few years ago, when Russia could palm off brass and 
have it unhesitatingly accepted as gold. Now it is weighed 
very carefully ; it is rung on the counter before it is taken, and 
more often than not it is found not to ring true. 

It is not without interest to notice how the pro-Russian press 
grows black in the face as it declaims against the Agreement. 
Erratic, irresponsible almost, because it has no fixed policy, the 
New York Jerald makes itself even more ridiculous than usual in 
warning the American public against the unholy alliance. It has 
filled its columns with interviews and fulminations against 
England. Russia’s policy in China is represented as the concen- 
tration of all the Christian virtues. Russia’s undying affection 
for America is a thing so holy that it were sacrilegious to doubt 
it. The Herald, in an editorial as clear asa pool of mud, finds 
that England is bluffing Russia as she bluffed France over the 
Fashoda affair. Of course if Russia submits as France was com- 
pelled to do all will be well, but if she doesn’t, says the Herald 
with rare perspicacity, England may not come out so well. 
Another prominent paper, which championed the cause of the 
Boers, asks: “ But is this country ready to join in the alliance 
and to play chorus to the Anglo-German menace against 
France and Russia? Are we, in a word, willing to plunge 
into this sinister and forbidding slough of European intrigue 
and jealousy?” 

The New York Times, some months ago, suggested that the 
only intelligible explanation of the pro-Russian attitude of certain 
American newspapers was that they were in the pay of the 
Russian Government. - 

A. Maurice Low. 
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A COMPARISON OF GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
SCHOOL-CHILDREN. 


“Man shall be educated for war, and woman for the recreation of the warrior. 
Everything else is folly.” —NIETZSCHE, 

Ix the spring of the present year, the following questions were 

set to a number of children between the ages of ten and fourteen 

in primary and secondary German schools :— 

1. Which would you rather be, a man or a woman—and why ? 

2. Which man or woman of whom you have ever heard or read 
would you most wish to be—and why ? 

The same questions were set to a number of English children 
last December, and an analysis of their answers appeared in the 
February number of The National Review. 

‘The aim of the present paper is to bring out the differences of 
ideal in German boys and girls, and to contrast the ideals of 
English and German school-children—so far as they may be 
gleaned from a single school exercise. 

The number of papers received from Germany was Gis- 
appointing. The teachers, in some cases, objected to send the 
children’s work, fearing that generalizations made from a single 
exercise would be misleading. The number of German children’s 
answers forming the basis of the present paper was 196, as com- 
pared with 600 from English children. In glancing rapidly 
through these answers one is impressed, firstly, by the grave 
earnestness with which the German children attack the prob- 
lems before them. The sly touches of humour, of fancy, and 
rebellion which are scattered throughout the papers of the 
English children are absent. 

Secondly, by the prominence the German children give to their 
civic and domestic duties. The boys speak of their duty to their 
country, and the girls of their duty to their family, in a manner 
that is a little startling to the reserved British mind. 

Thirdly, by the docility of the German child in accepting and 
wishing to conform to the ideal types of character held up to him. 

Fourthly, by the touches of sentimentality which are to be found 
throughout the boys’ and girls’ papers. These are very charac- 
teristic of the popular conception of the German character. 
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In some instances the girls were not allowed to attempt the 
first question ; it was considered improper to permit them to 
speculate on themselves as masculine beings, and probably dis- 
turbing to the ideally feminine type, which the school instruction 
constantly emphasizes for their benefit. It is well, perhaps, to 
mention that men teach in German girls’ schools, both primary 
and secondary, to a large extent, not only the elder pupils, but 
little ones as well. It isnot an uncommon thing to find a scholar 
of distinction instructing classes of little seven-year-old girls— 
and one is bound to admire the tact and skill with which he does it. 

The German man is often a “teacher by the grace of God,” 
and when he brings all his patience, pedagogical training, and 
innate sympathy with children, to bear upon his task of teaching, 
he is undoubtedly a success. I have been told by educational 
authorities in Germany—men, of course; the German women are 
not authorities—that women have neither the ability nor the 
necessary knowledge to rank with men in the teaching pro- 
fession, and one often looks in vain for women teachers in the 
schools until one penetrates into the needlework classes. This 
practice of having men teachers in girls’ schools has probably 
largely influenced the girls’ answers. German men have con- 
spired to discourage in every way female aspirations beyond the 
four walls of her own home, and to exalt, as the ideal of woman- 
hood, the meek and docile housewife. 

Only fifty-two per cent. of the girls were allowed to have the 
first question put to them, and more than half of the remainder 
declined to discuss it at all, and many of them remarked, “I wish 
to be a woman because a woman’s life is very beautiful”; or, “I 


bd 
wish to be a woman because it is wrong to wish to be a man”; 


’ 
or, “I wish to be a woman because it isa noble duty to love a 
husband and children.” It is curious that these German boys and 
girls rarely discuss their duty to their parents, while their duties 
to their future families seem to weigh heavily upon them. 

“T wish to be a woman, because I desire to lead a useful, home 
life. Ido not wish to face the dangers of the world,” writes a 
prudent person of eleven. ‘A woman’s life and a woman’s work 
please me best, because it is a woman’s duty to stay at home, and 


. be a good wife and mother.” It is truly startling to find these 


mature and virtuous opinions in such young and innocent minds. 

In the English girls’ papers one found that thirty per cent. said 
they wished to be women in order to escape the responsibility of 
men’s lives. They remarked that men had hard and dirty work 
to do, and that women might stay at home and take their ease, 
go out to tea, and wear nice dresses. Only in one instance 
loes a German girl express any desire to escape responsibility. 
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She says, “It is better to be a woman, because women need not 
be soldiers.” There is not a single instance in the eighty-six 
papers, of a German gitl wishing to be a man. The English girls’ 
answers form a striking contrast. They show independence of 
thought, freedom of expression, and a variety of aspirations. Thirty- 
four per cent. of the English girls rebelled against a woman’s life. 
They envied men’s strength, freedom, and the glorious possibilities 
in their lives for adventures. They discussed the economic disad- 
vantages of a woman’s lot, and they expressed clearly their con- 
viction that a man’s life had fewer worries and more glories than 
a woman’s. Thirty per cent. of the English girls were faithful to 
their sex; they recognized that woman had definite work in life, 
and that possibilities for doing good in the world, and exerting a 
refining influence, lay before her, and they were content with 
their lot. In comparing the two sets of papers one cannot fail to 
conclude that the German girl seems to have a higher sense of 
duty, especially as a wife and mother, than the English girl, and 
that the latter often shows a rebellious spirit and a great deal ot 
freedom of thought and expression. The English girl is not much 
occupied in thinking of her duties as a wife and mother. She 
shows herself a very frank, natural little person in this school 
exercise, as compared with her German sister. 

In reading through these virtuous compositions, one wonders 
if the plump, placid, smiling German school-girls, with their blue 
eyes and flaxen plaits, ever think a rebellious thought, or if their 
minds are in very truth white paper upon which their school- 
master may write what he pleases. Are they really as placid as 
they appear? And is a mild contemplation of the eternally 
domestic virtues sufficiently stimulating to awaken the best 
within them? I prefer to think that they write what they are 
expected to write, partly to please their kind and interesting 
school-teacher, and partly because they are docile by nature and 
habit, and never dream of disturbing existing prejudices. “We 
dared not utter heresies even among ourselves,” said a German girl 
to me, in reflecting on her school-days, “but we thought them.” 
Women in Germany have been persistently refused any nobler 
vocation than to “haggle over market produce” and to lard veal 
like a * fretful porcupine,” as Mr. Baring Gould says. She knows 
she cannot escape the kitchen and its duties, so she dutifully 
accepts and idealizes them as she is taught todo. To be without 
any colour and to be able to cook are the highest virtues of the 
German Frau. Wieland, in a letter to his friend Gessner, thus 
describes his bride: “An innocent, amiable being; gentle, cheer- 
ful, not pretty, but quite pretty enough for a worthy man who 
wants an agreeable housewife.” The inconstant Goethe, after a 
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long series of tender friendships with beautiful and gifted women, 
finally married the simple, illiterate peasant-girl Christiane, whose 
privilege it was to prepare appetizing soups for the refreshment 
of the great sage of Weimar. 

German literature is full of inspiring examples of a similar 
nature, which serve the schoolmasters to point many a moral in 
the literature lessons. The education of girls in Germany is ex- 
cellent within a certain limit. ‘They are taught much literature 
and history ; they learn not only to read and write but to speak 
modern languages; but the individuality of the pupil is suppressed 
in the process. She is only permitted to think in a certain, well- 
defined groove. She is taught to consider herself a subordinate 
being, whose duty it is to minister to a man’s comforts. She 
accepts this teaching, and she never grows to a woman’s estate. 

Philosophers in Germany have been neither kind nor compli- 
mentary to women, and German men love to read passages from 
Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, to their womanfolk to keep them 
humble. “ Women,” says the former, “have no real and true 
sense or receptivity for music, poetry, or the creative arts; it is 
the mere monkey’s trick of imitativeness in order that they may 
make themselves attractive, which they affect when they pretend 
to have such.” And again: “ Therefore it lies in woman’s nature 
to look on everything as but a means of gaining the man, aid 
any interest she may show for anything else in only pretended— 
a roundabout way ending in coquetry and aping.” * 

Nietzsche says many things about the triviality and unstable- 
ness of women, which awe the German women into: silence. 
* And woman must obey, and find a depth for her surface. Sur- 
face is a woman’s mood—a foam driven to and fro over shallow 
water. But man’s mood is deep, his stream roareth in under- 
ground caves: woman divineth his power, but understandeth it 
not.’f And again: “Yet woman is not capable of friendship ; 
women art still always cats and birds, or in the best case, cows.” 
The young German woman mourns over these dark sayings, and 
takes them to heart. It does not comfort her when the breezy 
Englishwoman assurés her that there are many kinds of women, 
and that Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche, could have known only a 
few, and none of the best. She says in awestruck tones: “They 
are philosophers, German philosophers, and they know.” 

In answering the second question, the German girls are touch- 
ingly faithful to the concrete examples of the pious, domestic, and 
devoted women held up to them in history. Fifty per cent. of 
the girls wished to be like Queen Louise, and forty per cent. took 


* Schopenhauer’s essay On Women. 
+ Thus spoke Zarathustra.—NISTZSCHE. 
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as their model the holy Elizabeth of the Wartburg. I may 
mention that many of these papers came from the neighbourhood 
of Thuringia, where the legends of Elizabeth are very familiar to 
the school children. Among the other characters whom the 
girls wish to resemble are Frau Rat, the mother of Goethe, 
Queen Editha, Barbara Uttman, Queen Mathilde, Perpetua, a 
Vestal Virgin, and others. 

Here are some specimens :— 

“J should like to be the good Queen Louise, because everybody 
loved her. She was kind and compassionate to the poor, pious 
and God-fearing, patient and docile, and brave in the time of war.” 

“T should like to be as mild and gentle, as amiable and patient, 
as the good Queen Louise. I admire her most for her piety and 
her compassion to the poor.” 

“T want to be like the Queen Louise, because she was a model 
for all German women.” 

All this is very pretty, and proper, but the sentiments are 
hardly natural from healthy-minded children of eleven to thirteen. 
The “ visions of childhood” are wild, as well as sweet, and if, as 

Spenser tells us, “the genesis of the knowledge in the individual 
corresponds to the genesis of knowledge in the race” considered 
historically, this period of childhood ought to be full of wild 
aspirations after beautiful, impossible ideals, and stirring adven- 
tures which can never be realised. A true appreciation of saintly 
and domestic virtues comes much later. 

The holy Elizabeth is a favourite model for these saintly little 
girls, and truly she is a very attractive character. I remember 
the passionate admiration she aroused in the breast of a little, 
nine-year old girl, long ago, but it was chiefly, I think, on 
account of her persistence in good works in spite of the opposi- 
tion of her tyrannical lord. The story of the loaves turning into 
roses always satisfies the strong desire for poetical justice in 
children. “ Among all the characters I know,” writes one little 
German girl, “I should best like to be the holy Elizabeth, because 
she had a pious heart. Her piety showed itself in her kindness 
and compassion towards the poor.” Then the small maid grows 
didactic and continues, “There are to-day many poor and sick, 
whom we can and must help. In misfortune Elizabeth was very 
patient. She always trusted in God, and this ought to be a 
pattern to us.” 

Here is another: “I would like to be the holy Elizabeth, for 
she was gentle and obedient, noble and pious. In misfortune 
she always trusted in God.” 

Queen Mathilde is universally admired on account of her piety 


and her goodness to her husband and children. One sentimental 
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girl of thirteen moralizes on the glory of obeying one’s husband 
in this fashion :— 


‘¢ Des Hauses Konig ist der Mann 
Das Weib schliesst sich als Krone an 
Wer unter einer Krone steht 
Ist nicht erniedrigt ist erhoht.” 


Dies ist ein Idealspruch fiir veile deutschen Frauen “is her com- 
ment.” These are probably very proper sentiments, but one 
would prefer that she was less self-conscious about these matters. 
None of these domestic and duty-loving little people aspire for a 
larger than a domestic life, except in a few cases where the girls 
wish to go and nurse thesickand the poor. None of the German 
girls aspire to be poets, painters, or singers, or if they do they 
refrain from expressing their aspirations. One child of an 
ambitious nature writes: “I should like to be Frau Rat, the 
mother of Goethe, because she was clever and witty and many 
great and noble people admired her.” She atones for her unholy 
aspirations by adding, “She was a good housewife and a good 
mother. She was gentle and amiable, industrious and com- 
passionate towards the poor. She was rewarded in being the 
mother of the greatest German poet.” 

Goethe’s mother stands out clearly as a brilliant German 
woman; even on her death-bed her wit did not forsake her, and 
she sent her regrets in declining a dinner-party, remarking, 
“The Frau Rathinn unfortunately cannot accept, being engaged 
in dying.” 

Here is a pretty little composition on Queen Editha: “I wish 
to be like the Queen Editha, the wife of Otto the Great. She 
was universally beloved on account of her gentleness, goodness, 
love, and piety. Toward the poor and sick she was always 
helpful; she was never ashamed to go into the huts of the poor 
and comfort them with friendly words and alms. She was never 
haughty, but always noble-minded, and she cherished towards 
the German folk and Fatherland a faithful and warm love. 
Although 900 years have passed since her death, she is still 
remembered with the warmest love and gratitude.” 

The other characters, Barbara Uttmann, Perpetua, the Vestal 
Virgin, and the rest, appeal to these children chiefly on account 
of their piety and devotion. In summing up, one cannot help 
being impressed by the type of womanhood as presented to the 
minds of German girls. Self-sacrifice, compassion, devotion to 
duty, and domestic virtues are the chief features of their ideal. 
After a long school course of instruction on the whole duty of 
woman, as conceived by the German man, rendered warm and 
inspiring by examples from history and literature, it is not sur- 
prising that the German girl grows up to be a submissive, soft- 
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eyed, tender-hearted, very susceptible, creature, with exaggerated 
ideals of domestic duties. She marries early ; she rarely becomes 
an individual on her own account. She studies her cookery 
book, and spends her leisure in poker-work designs, and when 
not engaged in wailing over the worries of her children and her 
house, she will talk beautiful sentiment to you with tears in her 
eyes. 
‘“* Wer gern verliert sein eignes Leben 
In Lieb und Treu ; 
Dem wird es tausendfach gegeben 

Und stiindlich neu,” 
a dear little woman used to say to me, as she patched and 
mended through the long, hot summer days, while her husband 
was refreshing himself in the Alps. The German woman has 
apparently learned her duty to her neighbour; I always wish that 
somebody would teach her her duty to herself. She has no 
desire to learn, however, and she says that Englishwomen do not 
understand these things. 

The English school-girls’ list of heroes forms a striking contrast. 
Her heroes are as various as they are incongruous, and the 
reasons given for choosing them are not always unselfish. The 
English girl does not long to resemble pious queens, and holy 
saints; she shows a great deal of unregenerate humanity, which 
she naively expresses. As a pattern of virtue she is on a much 
lower plane than the German school-girl. Among the English 
girls’ heroes are Florence Nightingale, Mr. Gladstone, the Queen, 
Grace Darling, Shakespeare, Wellington, Nelson, Columbus, 
Napoleon, Buller (it was early in the war), Madame Patti, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Ellen Terry, Tennyson, Solomon, 
Ruskin, Mrs. Rylands, and the Sleeping Beauty. 

Florence Nightingale, Mr. Gladstone, and Grace Darling are 
admired for their virtues. To be good, great, brave, and heroic 
appeals to many girls, and they choose these concrete personages 
as the highest types they know. The difference of our treatment 
of historical characters in school instruction comes out strikingly 
in comparing German and English girls’ answers. In no case 
does an English girl wish to be a queen on account of her 
piety. Those who aspire to be the Queen are the material ones. 
They say “she has lots of money and jewels” and “a carriage 
to ride in,” and so on. It is very natural that these little 
girls should wish to be Wellington, Columbus, Shakespeare, 
and Napoleon. In the heroic age of childhood, all splendid and 
great achievements are possible to us, and these children pay 
homage to their highest aspirations in choosing the greatest 
heroes they know. “I mean to write when I grow up,” said a 
ten-year-old little girl to her small comrades. “I shall write 
dramas greater than Shakespeare’s, and novels greater than 
38° 
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Dickens’s!” She was really a modest little person, but Lamb’s 
Tales and the “Old Curiosity Shop” were the finest things in 
the world to her, and she meant in the dim and glorious future 
to exceed all human achievement. 

Money, ease, luxury, and freedom from worry appear to be 
desirable to a large number of English school-girls, and they 
frankly wish for these blessings. 

The differences brought out in the second set of answers 
chiefly show the differences in school instruction and public 
opinion about women in the two nations. School instruction in 
Germany is definite and systematic ; history and literature 
permeate the lives of the school-children and help to form their 
ideals. It is not the fault of the history and literature if the 
German opinion of women is narrow and one-sided. Humanistic 
studies can furnish plenty of inspiring examples, but German 
opinion demands that women must be pious, domestic, and sub- 
ordinate, and school instruction glorifies these qualities accord- 
ingly. Again, individuality is undesirable in German women, 
therefore freedom and independence of thought and expression 
are discouraged in school. Our school instruction is unsystematic ; 
literature and history are imperfectly used, but our girls are at 
least allowed to develop naturally, and to think independently. 

There were 110 papers from German boys; nearly half of 
these were from the lower classes of gymnasia, and the rest 
from primary schools. The boys are all between ten and four- 
teen years of age. 

The German boy shows himself in these papers to be, on the 
whole, more frank and natural than the girl. He is properly 
patriotic; he has high aspirations for a noble career; he is more 
than sufficiently sentimental, and he is masculine enough to be 
alive to his own pleasure and interests. The responsibilities of 
life, however, weigh too heavily upon him. He is less of a boy 
than an ungrown man. “To be boy eternal”—in the sense of 
Polyxenes—has little meaning in the German schools. Froebel 
and Herbart expressed themselves clearly on the age of child- 
hood ; but, in spite of their doctrines, German children are treated 
as mature fruit in their blossoming period. The boys’ answers to 
the first question can be classed into fairly well-defined groups. 

Firstly. The patriots, who realize their duty to their country. 
These form fifty-four per cent. 

Secondly. The ambitious ones, who look forward to a great 
career in art, literature, or learning. 

Thirdly. The utilitarians, who wish to be men because they 
can earn money, improve commerce, and bring up a family, mete 
out justice, make laws, &c., from which desirable pastimes women 
are debarred. 
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Fourthly. The sentimentalists, who sigh for the ideal, for the 
capacity of loving, for poetic fervour, and for art. 

Lastly. Those who frankly admit that it is better to be men 
than women, because the former can enjoy themselves better. 
These form about three per cent. 

Although no German girl wished to be a man, there are two 
curious instances of German boys wishing to be women. One 
writes: “I wish to be a woman, because they can love better 
than a man”; and another, “ A woman, because she is more ideal 
thana man.” It does not seem unlikely that these boys were 
sincere in their desire to be women. 

The strain of sentimentality shows itself very early in the 
German boy, and as soon as he knows you at all well he will 
tell you all about his “ IDEAL” with great seriousness. You feel 
uncomfortable at the recital of his confidence, and wish that he 
would learn to play football. There is an external uncouthness 
and even rudeness about the callow German youth in his early, 
swaggering, beer-drinking student days, which jars upon the 
observing foreigner; but his sentimental side lies very near the 
surface, and he readily confides all his beautiful aspirations about 
Liebe, Kunst, and the [deal to the sympathetic listener in exalted 
terms, and becomes transformed in a moment from a boisterous, 
uncouth youth into an impassioned poet. 

The following are specimens from the boys’ papers in answer 
to the first question: “I would rather be a man, because a man 
can protect his country.” “I want to be a man to fight for my 
Fatherland.” “I wish to be a man to do my duty to my country.” 
The boys’ sense of duty to their country is as strong as the girls’ 
sense of duty to their family. Among the aspiring minds are the 
following: “I wish to be a man, because he has a great and 
noble career before him.” “I hope to be a great man, and do 
good for my country.” “I would rather be a man, because a 
man learns more than a woman, and learning prepares you for 
your work in life.” “I would rather be a man, because he is 
brave and strong, and if he becomes great all the world will 
admire him.” ‘A man, because a man can be a poet.” “A man, 
because he has more justice than a woman, and he can make 
laws for his country.” 

The utilitarians write in the following strain :—“I wish to be 
a man, because he is more use and more industrious than a 
woman.” ‘Aman, because he can earn enough money to support 
a family.” ‘A man, because he is necessary to his family.” “A 
man, because he can work better than a woman, and all good 
work helps the nation.” “A man, because men make a nation.” 

Two examples of the sentimental type have been quoted 
already :—“ I wish to be a man, because a man may fall in love 
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and marry,” is the statement of a youth of twelve; and another 
person of definite views gives the following involved reason :— 
“T wish to be a man, because I mean to marry, and a married 
woman has no free will. I wish to have a free will. If I were a 
woman I would not marry.” 

A very few of these mature youths condescend to mention 
enjoyment. “I wish to be a man,” writes one of these, “ because 
a man has more enjoyment than a woman.” “I wish to be man,” 
writes another, “for I shall enjoy being a student ; women are not 
students.” 

The German boy is prudent beyond his years, and weighed 
down with the responsibility of his country and his future career 
and family. The English boy, as he showed himself in his 
answer to this question, is a very different being. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the English boys were perfectly 
frank in their expression of their duty to themselves. They 
wanted to be men in order to “have their own way,” “make a 
lot of money,” “ go out whenever you like,” “play football and 
go to cricket matches on Saturday,” and similar reasons. 

Fifteen per cent. wished to fight for their country and “ under- 
stand the affairs of the nation,” and a few wished to earn money 
to help their mothers, or help their future families in comfort. 
Many of the English papers by the English boys had humorous 
touches, and none of them were sentimental. 

In considering the second question as to who they would desire 
to be, we find the German boys’ heroes are chiefly inspired by the 
military spirit, the scholarly ideal, and hatred to England. 

Bismarck, Bliicher, the Kaiser, and Frederick the Great are the 
chief military heroes. 

Here are some specimens of the boys’ answers :— 

“TJ should like to be Fiirst Bismarck because he has made the 
German nation great, and now this saying goes out into the 
wide world—‘ Wir Deutschen fiirchten nichts als nur Gott in 
der Welt.’” 

“T wish to be like Bliicher or another celebrated general, 
because all the world has heard of his great deeds.” 

*‘T wish to be Field-Marshal Bliicher, because he was a brave 
and great warrior.” 

Nansen has his worshippers among the adventurous ones, who 
wish to “ find the North Pole.” 

The scholarly ideal is dear to the German mind. “I wish to 
be Professor A , because he has made discoveries and helped 
mankind,” writes one. 

“T wish to be Dr. Carl R 


» because he has made many 


original observations, and to work like him would be the most 
beautiful thing in the world.” 
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‘‘T should like to be like Dr. Luther; he was a learned man and 
fearless, and he freed his people.” 

As these papers were given to the German boys during a time 
of intense feeling concerning affairs in South Africa, we get many 
allusions to the political situation. ‘“I wish to be Kriiger,” 
writes a boy of twelve, “ because he has made war on the greedy 
English.” “I wish to be President Kriiger,” writes another, 
‘‘ because he is brave enough to fight the impudent and avaricious 
English. I hope he may gain a victory.” 

“T should like to be Kriiger,” says a third, “because he has 
won three battles over the English and taken a lot of prisoners. 
It is a glorious thing to beat the English.” 

The German loves to dream, and speculate for mere pleasure: 
he does not covet riches, honour, or power; he simply wants to 
be let alone to contemplate. We find many traces of this in the 
boys’ papers. 

“‘T wish to live an orderly life, and to observe Nature,” writes 
one boy. 

“T should not like to be a celebrated man,” writes another. 
“Bismarck and Moltke, and great men like them, met with great 
difficulties, and they had to endure much ingratitude. I should 
like to lead the life of a forester, and to know all about Nature. 
The life of a forester gives an opportunity for living with Nature 
and observing her beauties, and such a life may be very useful 
to the State.” 

We have no forest life in England, and we cannot comprehend 
the influence the forest has on the German mind. In reading 
through these papers one cannot help respecting the German boy. 
He is a person of character, of aspirations and dreams. His love 
for his Fatherland is as sincere as his devotion to scholarship. 
The English boy is far below him in aspiration, yet in the matter 
of forming a healthy judgment the English boy is immeasurably 
his superior. German boys live too much in the schoolroom 
among their books. They create for themselves airy worlds of 
theories and ideas, and they never gain a practical knowledge of 
the real world which English boys get in jostling their minds 
and bodies together on the playground. The German boy does 
not play; he has no playground. He becomes introspective and 
argumentative at an early age. While the English boy is a 
healthy young barbarian, the German boy is rapidly becoming 
a mature thinker. The English boy passes out of his stage of 
barbarism and becomes almost civilized in time, but the German 
boy never civilizes. At best the German man is still half-child, 
half-philosopher, and often, whole pedant. 
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Nor being one of the high placed dignitaries about whom it is my 
task to write, I take refuge in the reflection that did I not write 
this article no one with superior qualifications could be found by 
the most indefatigable of editors to undertake it. The Judge is 
not born who would violate the true dignity of his position by 
criticising himself, and, besides, he is so thoroughly imbued with 
the consciousness of his own infallibility that to ask him to discern 
aught but excellence in any of his colleagues would be both useless 
and needlessly cruel. He would praise, it is true, but too much 
praise nauseates and does not teach. A Literary man would be 
impossible! For a literary man is a slave to style and a foe to 
matter. A Journalist? No! A journalist is a person who com- 
bines universal ignorance with a desire to instruct. And my 
qualification—it is simply familiarity with my subject! For I have 
toiled in the way of the Law for years; I have seen the judges in 
their most amiable and their least lively moods; I have been the 
appropriate object of their vituperative scorn, and the butt of their 
bodily ailments ; I—well, if it were not for such personages, I should 
be even in a worse case than my initial suggests, and further, I am 
glad to have an opportunity of discussing this country’s greatest 
institution, the Judges. 

But, before entering upon such a weighty task, I must put a 
limit to its scope. In this article I intend to deal only with Her 
Majesty’s Superior Judges in England. The County Court Judge 
I must sadly leave alone, and such inconsiderable though useful 
judicial officers as Stipendiary Magistrates I can only discuss by 
noticing here the fact of their existence. 

And to begin: it is always desirable, in dealing with serious 
matters, to discuss essentials; details and incidents of a character 
can best be learned from the essentials of that character, and, there- 
fore, in order to treat my subject adequately, I shall deal only with 
the essential characteristics of the Bench as it is at present and as 
it should be constituted. 

Now, there is no manner of doubt but that the chief characteristic 
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of our Bench is Impartiality. This is the most desirable of all 
judicial qualities, and in comparison with it, erudition is as nothing. 

Without impartiality, the rule of law in our country could never 
have existed, and deprived of the rule of law, our Empire could not 
stand. I have read scrolls on the alleged dignity and learning of 
our Bench, but not a single enthusiast has pointed to the fact that 
in reality the British Empire depends upon the impartiality of 
Her Majesty’s judges. I have not the space to demonstrate this 
proposition in all its bearings, but were the conditions favourable, 
I could show that in truth and fact the proposition is well grounded. 
It seems, I well know, a wide and sweeping statement to make, 
but as I have said, it is quite demonstrable, and, unconsciously, 
is adopted as a fact by those who concern theinselves with 
social political questions. In this country—unlike others—the 
impartiality of the Bench is an axiom of national faith, and I 
have neither seen in print, nor heard in conversation, the slightest 
suggestion that either fear or favour can influence the Bench, 
as at present constituted. In the past, undoubtedly, riches, 
social rewards, and personal aggrandizement were the levers by 
which corrupt decisions could be obtained; but the past is the 
past, and Coke, Bacon, Jeffreys, Scroggs, and a long line of like 
judges, are happily also no more. Nowadays the Bench is 
animated by a simple, single-hearted desire to do its duty by the 
country, and fortified by lofty ideals, and encouraged by the 
recollection of all that was good and noble in bygone history, its 
individual members bring to their work a fearless independence. 
To my mind, no human institution has proved itself so worthy 
of the adimiration of the world as the Bench of England. True, 
it is composed of individuals, and they are endowed with the 
concomitant frailties of humanity, and reveal them in their 
private life, but on the Bench they sit not as ordinary men, but 
as officials—trained to regard certain ideals, and eager to conserve 
them during their tenure of office. Qua human beings, they may 
be mean and endowed with all the manifold disagreeable qualities 
of mankind, but qua judges, their known impartiality has placed 
them on the summit of popularity, and it is by the rigid fairness 
of their conduct, their indifference to prejudice, that they do now, 
and in the future will, retain for themselves collectively and indi- 
vidually the approbation of every right thinking man. But, it may 
be said that personal bias has much to do with the conduct of a 
judge, even in his cfficial capacity——and, at first sight, this presents 
a difficulty, for no one can entirely detach himself from the environ- 
ment of his youth, the opinions of his teachers, and the morals of 
his natural guardians. Still, when we come to look at facts, we 
shall see that the personal views of even the most headstrong men 
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have, if any, but the smallest influence on him who sits to do right 
between man and man and Crown and Subject. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example. Some time ago 
Mr. Justice Lawrance—an eminently satisfactory judge—was 
trying a number of poachers for a murderous attack on game- 
keepers at night. It was avery bad case, and there was apparently 
no defence. Now Mr. Justice Lawrance is known to be an excellent 
sportsman, and is never happier than when trudging after partridges 
or giving the field a long lead in the Shires, where he is, to quote 
Whyte Melville—possibly incorrectly—“ A hard one to follow, a bad 
one to beat!” Further, I think there can be no question but that 
he regards the game laws as a valuable institution, and morally looks 
on the poacher as the worst form of criminal sneak. But to return 
to the trial. The defending counsel based his defence solely on the 
iniquitous nature of the game laws, and worked himself into an 
ecstasy over a description of the shamefulness of a system which 
allowed an owner to arrest and hale off to prison a poor creature who 
was merely engaged in the pastime of committing a felony on 
another’s land. The pathos of this appeal evidently reached the 
heart of one of the jurors, who, doubtless, thinking of the tempta- 
tion a fat pheasant affords to the bucolic mind, would neither be 
cajoled nor bullied by his brother jurors into returning a verdict of 
“Guilty.” The consequence was that the jury was discharged, and 
the prisoners were put up again before a fresh jury on the following 
day. On this occasion there was no sympathizer with the parti- 
cular class of offence in the box, and the prisoners were found guilty 
of brutally assaulting a gamekeeper and, to use a non-technical 
term, night poaching. It was then the duty of the judge to pass 
sentence, and instead of sending the men to long terms of penal 
servitude—which I should have done, and I am no supporter of the 
right of arrest sanctioned by the game laws—this learned judge 
passed no sentence which exceeded eighteen months’ hard labour. 
I confess that I was greatly surprised when I heard judgment 
pronounced, but my surprise gave way to approbation when I con- 
sidered the whole matter. There was no doubt but that the 
learned judge, fearing that his feelings might lead him to 
punish more severely than the offence merited, practically elimi- 
nated every incident of sport from the case, and dealt with it 
as if it were an ordinary case of aggravated assault. This, of 
course, was the proper course to adopt; but I am sure that in no 
other country would such rigorous impartiality be manifested by 
the Bench. 

Another illustration occurs to me, and it refers to Mr. Justice 
Wright. A man had been convicted before him of brutally kick- 
ing his wife, and this learned judge postponed passing sentence on 
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the ground that he could not, in the then state of his feelings, 
trust himself to deal with the culprit. Now, it is well known that, 
in addition to being a great judge, Mr. Justice Wright is one of 
the most tender-hearted men that ever existed ; and in this case he 
was so overcome with indignation at the cruelty of the treatment 
meted out to the prosecutrix that he very properly took time to 
stifle his own idiosyncrasies and enable himself to act judicially 
and impartially. The next morning, accordingly, he sentenced the 
prisoner to six months’ hard labour, a very correct sentence, which 
erred neither on the side of leniency nor on that of severity. True, 
the man had kicked his wife but once, but the assault was brutal: 
then, the wife was clearly shown to be a drunken, nagging creature, 
who sold the home as fast as her husband put it together ; she was 
a curse to her husband, to her children, and perhaps even to her- 
self. It is, undoubtedly, wrong to kick a woman, no matter how 
bad she be: it was horrible to kick one as this woman was kicked, 
and at first sight a tender-hearted man miyht have been moved to 
pass a long sentence of penal servitude, and thus himself be guilty 
of cruelty and injustice. In this case justice was done. These are 
but two instances of the manner in which personal predilection is 
combated by Her Majesty’s judges, who, unmoved by ambition, 
uninfluenced by fear, and anxious only to do what is right, are 
at once a force in the land which is both great and incalculably 
beneficial. 

Impartiality being the chief characteristic of our Bench, it now 
remains to be seen what other high judicial qualities the judges 
possess. Now, a perfect judge—and such an one it were idle to 
expect in this world—should not only be impartial, but he should 
also be patient and merciful, a student of man, a clear-headed, keen, 
and erudite lawyer, and, over and above all else, a man of the 
world. All these qualities would of necessity be found in the 
perfect judge, therefore it will be advisable to enquire and see how 
our Bench is placed with regard to them. And, first, as to legal 
erudition—how many of our judges could properly be described 
as erudite lawyers? Not very many. Many of them could pass 
the severest examination in music, arts, literature and other fanci- 
ful subjects, but the ordinary judge, from the Lords downwards, 
would be puzzled by even such @ ludicrous test as the solicitors’ 
final examination. This may be startling, but it is true; and it is 
not rendered less deplorable by the fact that, in this country, legal 
knowledge is not, and has never been, deemed an essential qualifica- 
tion for the Bench. Indeed, so far is it from being an essential, that 
successive Chancellors vie with each other in giving effect to the 
time-honoured principle that Law is not necessary for a lawyer—if 
he be a judge! Take the Bench as at present constituted : some of 
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its judges are destitute of all but a slight smattering of legal 
knowledge; others are acquainted with the Annual Practice and a 
text-book or two; while others are specialists in a particular depart- 
ment. Personally, 1 am opposed to the view that every judge should 
be a jurist, but I do certainly side with those who ask that every 
judge should understand the underlying principles of law; should 
be conversant with the history of our social development—without 
a knowledge of which law must be unmeaning,—and be thoroughly 
familiar with the statutes and customary laws of the country. 
This may be a large demand, but it should not be considered 
excessive. Some people unacquainted with the facts might say 
that these demands are complied with in every individual case, 
but it is notso; all the judges do not even know one of the above- 
written subjects, and many present that fatal modicum of learning 
which is not only dangerous to themselves but a source of dis- 
comfort to those who practise before them, and a loss to the 
unhappy people who allow themselves to be brought into Court as 
parties to an action. Not so long ago, I heard a judge enunciate 
the most ludicrous propositions as being law, and I noticed with 
some amusement the method in which he dealt with the counsel 
who differed with him. He met every adverse argument with 
“Now you are offending against a most elementary rule,” and, in 
a very brief period, had concluded a laughter-moving series of 
endeavours by an absurd judgment—and he is typical of a certain 
class of judges who still draw the salary and enjoy the position of 
Her Majesty’s most responsible subjects! Now, no reasonable 
man expects a judge to be a master of black-letter law and an 
expert in Jurisprudence, but everyone is justified in protesting 
against the appointment as judges of those who really are de- 
ficient in all legal training, other than that which is involved in 
the eating of certain dinners or the fighting of certain contested 
elections. That there are still lawyers no sane person can doubt, 
but, for the most part, they either sink to the gloomy insignificance 
of the County Court Bench or, dispirited and disappointed, retire 
from the scenes of their unavailing labours. Sometimes, of course, 
a miracle is worked on their behalf, and they are told to order the 
silks and trappings of judicial eminence, and then the outcry of 
the popular Press is great, and the shrill squeak of the office-hunter 
ascends to heaven in protest against the precedent of allowing 
merit to override jobbery. Let any one of my readers who dis- 
trusts my statement prove my words for himself. Let him get a 
barrister of good practice to take him round the Courts and point 
out to him the various judges, explain their attainments and 
narrate their history. If he does so, my words will receive their 
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full justification, and he may, perhaps, find I have spoken not 
strongly enough. 

And here let me make it clear that I do not for a moment say that 
there are not great lawyers on Her Majesty’s Bench at present, but 
what I contend is that taken in the block and regarding it pro hac 
vice, aS a corporate unity, the Bench ts, for the most part, stinted in 
legal ability; in other words, its occupants either only imperfectly 
know the laws of the country or, knowing them, are unable to assimi- 
late and properly apply them. Now, assuming this opinion to be cor- 
rect, the lay reader will opine that a very scandalous state of affairs 
has been disclosed, but the lay reader, as is generally the case, will 
be wrong, for one of our national characteristics is indifference 
to the personality of the Bench. To the voters who are respon- 
sible for the upholding of this Empire a judge is a judge; divest 
him of his robes and he is nothing; he exists as a national entity 
only when he is discharging the functions of his office, and whether 
he be able or ignorant, matters not at all. This indifference is, 
I maintain, not altogether satisfactory, but it is easily traceable 
to the fact that the unpaid magistrates, with whom the bulk of the 
populace are more directly brought into contact, are not—even 
theoretically—expected to know the law they administer. But 
be this as it may, the lack of legal ability manifested on the 
Bench requires explanation. How comes it that judges are 
appointed who, to put it plainly, are not thoroughly familiar with 
the law? This question could not be answered by anyone who 
has not noted the trend of our social life, but the answer, in reality, 
is simple. From the day when the Bench became something more 
than the echo of the Court of St. James’, Government in this 
country has been by Party. It is Party Government, and that 
alone, which is responsible for a system which is only not laughable 
because it is painful, and is only not scandalous because of popular 
indifference. It is Party Government which—excepting the very 
rare cases in which legal ability or personal favour wins for a 
barrister a seat on the Bench, insists that judgeships shall be ex- 
clusively given as the reward of political Party service. It is Party 
Government which decrees that the appointment of a judge shall 
lie as much in the hands of the “Whips” as the Chancellor's. 
It is Party Government which would make things unpleasant for 
the Head of all things legal if he declined to recognize exceptional 
merit in A, who has fought unsuccessful Party battles; or B, who 
has voted with his Party in and out of the House for a number of 
years ; or C, who, though not politically prominent himself, is the 
transferee of the claims of a meritorious relation. Yes, in very 
truth, Party Government is responsible for much that has re- 
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cently happened to our Bench, for in very truth work done for the 
Party must be paid for either directly or vicariously by the Party 
or the purse-strings of the prudent would be drawn tight, and the 
weary barrister would retire to his home at the close of the day and 
not drag his listless length to a meeting or “division.” It is not 
everyone who wants a handle to his name, but a judgeship is 
always a desideratum ; and many are the ambitious politicians who 
look forward to the day when they will be able to demonstrate their 
legal incapacity in a white wig and a red gown. The pomp and 
importance of going circuit, the imposing robes, the title “ Mr. 
Justice,” are worth a great deal to most people, and the glory of 
being “my lorded” by a leader of the Bar must be intoxicating to 
the counsel, who, since his days of “stuff,” has given himself up to 
politics—and other things. But let me give an instance of the way 
in which things are managed: it cannot fail to be instructive, 
and, moreover, is true. 

Blank, the well-known and self-made Q.C., is anxious to become 
a judge, but he is neither well connected, nor has he identifiel 
himself with any political Party. He takes counsel of his fellows, 
and is told that unless the almost impossible happens he cannot hope 
to attract the favourable attention of the Lord Chancellor, if he does 
not. at once prominently identify himself with a Party. Accordingly, 
conscious of the tenuity of his chances if he bases his claim on 
legal ability alone, he goes to the Party Whips and informs 
them that he is prepared to contest a constituency. The Whips 
are delighted, and forthwith despatch him to meet the council of 
some hopeless Division, which, delighted at the prospect of 
“running” a squeezable stranger, still in his political swaddling 
clothes, receives him with open arms—and frequently a brass band ! 
He addresses the council, and is, after the usual and formal council 
quarrel, selected as the candidate in the Red interest for “ Double 
Cross.” Then he begins to spend money, acquires popularity, and 
is not beaten at the polls by more than a thousand votes by the 
Independent candidate—which is a moral victory, or, at all events, 
is claimed as such—and Blank, Q.C., has established a claim on 
his Party. . In due time the occasion arises when that claim should 
be put forward, and then Blank once again sees the Whips, extracts 
endless promises from them, and awaits the development of the 
situation. Out of a couple of hundred applicants for the post 
the issue is in general narrowed down to something like these 
dimensions: A, Blank, whose claim is that of a famous lawyer 
with one contested election to his credit; B, who is a barrister, 
with no legal experience, but with a safe seat and a long record 
of political struggles to his account; C, who has a very fair 
business, and has subscribed largely to the Party funds; D, who. 
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has been definitely promised a judgeship for services long since 
performed; E, who is merely a celebrated lawyer; and F, who 
is remotely connected with a leading light in politics, and 
has no other claim whatsoever. Now, of these candidates it is 
very unlikely that E will be, selected, while the chances of D are 
absolutely hopeless. Blank may be lucky, but in the huge majority 
of cases B, C and F will fight the issue out between them, the ulti- 
mate arbiters being the Whips. Sometimes, however, the Whips 
will not be able to agree anong themselves, and then the Chancellor 
is free to go into the regions of his friends, and exercise his 
patronage to his heart’s content. On these occasions something 
very startling usually happens, and a wondering world of lawyers 
stands aghast as it learns that unknown to the practising fraternity 
an embryonic judge has slumbered peacefully in its midst for 
many years. It is the fashion to abuse the present Lord 
Chancellor, but it is not fair to do so; he only follows in the 
wake of other distinguished personages, who, like himself, were 
bound and trammelled by Party considerations, and who, again 
like himself, when they got a chance, took care not to lose the 
opportunity. It is not the Chancellor who should be abused, but 
the system. The system is essentially rotten, and its present 
manipulator should not reasonably be blamed because he is 
compelled to deal with things as they are, and not as they should 
be. It is further absurd and unkind to denounce individual 
appointments, and condemn a member of a Government for assisting 
his Party to come back to power after the throes of a General Elec- 
tion. What is required is radical reform, and an end put toa system 
which allows, aye, and almost requires the post of administrator of 
the most complicated bodies of law known to the civilized world 
_to be given to the barrister who can only urge as a qualification, 
success at the polls and other really immaterial circuinstances. The 
evil is great, and is becoming worse in these days of democratic 
progress; the remedy therefore must be drastic and speedy. The 
only sure and effectual way to deal with this anomalous evil is to 
take away the legal patronage from the Lord Chancellor and place 
it in other hands. And whose? Well, I would tentatively 
suggest that a Committee of judges and barristers should be 
appointed for the express purpose of nominating the highest 
and lowest judicial otticers for the consideration of the Crown. 
If this were done the canker of Party politics would cease to 
ghaw at the effective administration of the law. A Bench of 
lawyers would take the place of a body composed in part 
of political partisans, and the last would be heard of the scandals 
created by the officious intermeddling of the Party Whips with 
the exercise of legal patronage. This seems to me to be not 
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only a method, but the only method of effectively dealing with an 
intolerable state of affairs ; all other proposals are open to endless 
objection, and some of them, eg., that which provides for the dis- 
qualification of Members of Parliament, are so partial as to be 
puerile. No, tinkering is no good; mending will not do; the old 
system must go, and an entirely new one must be put in its place. 
I would further suggest that the appointing committee should con- 
sist of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of England, the 
Master of the Rolls, the President of the Probate Division, one 
judge appointed by the judges of the Chancery Division, and one 
appointed by the Queen’s Bench judges ; and six barristers, one ap- 
pointed by the Benchers of each Inn of Court, and two appointed 
by the Bar Council. There would thus be twelve members of the 
committee, and not less than ten should be a quorum. Whenever 
any vacancy arises in the ranks of Appellate, High Court or County 
Court judges, and Stipendiary Magistrates, the committee should 
meet and fill up the vacancy; canvassing should be rigorously 
disallowed, whether direct or indirect, and no application should be 
received. I have not the space to further elaborate this scheme, 
and I now leave it, recommending it to the attention of those—and 
they are many—who are conversant with the inherent evils of the 
present system. 

But let me deal very shortly with a few of the instances which 
may well be quoted against my contention that the need for a change 
is imperative. Sufficient instances are, Lord Russell of Killowen 
(whose death has happened since the writing of this paper), Lord 
Alverstone, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, Lord Justice Romer, 
Mr. Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes, and Mr. Justice 
Wright. Take the first-named first. I readily admit that Lord 
Russell was an Attormey-General, and sat for years in the House of 
Commons ; but that fact, ifit proves anything, only proves that even 
in the exceptional case of Lord Russell it was thought necessary for 
him to fight an election or two, and spend doleful days in the dismal 
“Commons.” A powerful advocate, a profound lawyer, a man who, 
by his rectitude of conduct, had won for himself universal admira- 
tion and respect, even he found it imperative to add to the labours 
of his profession the tedium of political life. Had the committee, 
whose formation I have advocated above, been in existence, the 
man, who towered head and shoulders above the rest of the Bar, 
would have been sure of the highest rewards the Bar can give. He 
could not have been passed over, and yet, under the present system, 
he might have been forced to spend his life wrapped in the soporific 
indolence of the House of Lords. Indeed, if Lord Coleridge had not 
happened to die during the reign of a Liberal Government, the 
greatest judge the world has ever seen would have had to yield pre- 
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cedence to another Chief Justice. Lord Alverstone—a magnificent 
appointment—had to supplement his legal prowess by political servi- 
tude before he became a judge; not so that sturdily intellectual and 
able judge, Mr. Justice Gorell Barnes. And let me take the case 
of Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. His was a well-deserved appoint- 
ment, and he has shown since his elevation to the Bench that he 
possesses most of the essential qualities of a judge. A politician! I 
believe not; certainly not of the militant school. Then, what does 
his case prove? Merely—as in the case of Mr. Justice Gorell 
Barnes—that the present system cannot prevent an occasional non- 
political and satisfactory appointment. A Chancellor sometimes, 
as I have already said, has a free hand, and in this instance that 
personage acted most meritoriously in selecting a judge. But had 
not the Lord Justice been known to the Chancellor as of great 
merit, Party Government would have certainly left him to argue 
drainage cases in the Court of Appeal. Lord Justice Romer, 
another uncommonly able judge, has had to bow the knee to the 
free and independent; on the other hand, Mr. Justice Mathew is 
one of the cases of legally meritorious appointment ; and lastly, 
we come to the case of Mr. Justice Wright. He is surely 
entitled to be called a great judge—great in legal learning and 
great in his method of applying it. He contested an election ? 
He did,—but my committee would have elected him election 
or no election. For he is a profoundly able lawyer, who 
fought a Party battle to square himself with the present system. 
When he was at the Bar, his reputation was of the highest possible 
kind, and one thing only could have prevented him becoming a judge, 
and that was Party Government. Luckily, he satisfied the monster 
by the present ofa fight! But he did not conquer it for all time! 
It prevailed some time ago, when, to the surprise of the entire legal 
world, his extraordinary success as a judge of the Queen’s Bench 
Division did not procure his appointment to a Lord Justiceship of 
Appeal; and thus once again has our Party system deprived the 
Court of Appeal of an invaluable member. 

In addition to these pre-eminent instances, others might be 
cited ; but, for many reasons, I will not further particularize, but 
will proceed to deal shortly with other desirable judicial qualities. 
A judge should be worldly wise, but most of our judges lack the 
quality. I suppose it is because lawyers in practice have no time 
to cultivate any other tendency than that of suspiciousness. That 
is necessary to their business, but no more is asked, and a barrister 
seldom works for pleasure. Of course, the political judges have 
had plenty of time and leisure to collect and collate experiences, 


and a very limited number know by intuition what others 
laboriously acquire 
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Patience, again, is a judicial quality which is not properly 
cultivated by our judges; it is, however, not entirely overlooked, 
and for that one is thankful. It is all very well for barristers and 
clients to complain of impatience, but I am literally astounded by 
the kindness of judges to the talkers of rubbish who flood the 
courts. For my part, a plague of mosquitoes in an African desert 
would not irritate me more than the average advocate, and I marvel 
how the judges can stand perpetual wrangling over trivial points, 
but they do, and thrive on it. A ’bus horse prematurely frets his 
life away in a succession of jolts and starts, but a judge, who is 
infinitely more harried and worried, does not begin to think of 
retirement until his grandchildren show signs of approaching old 
age. Perhaps it is because they do not trouble themselves unduly, 
and perhaps there are other reasons! And now I must bring this 
article to a close, having already exceeded my allotted space in my 
effort to deal adequately with this great subject. 

I have criticized our Bench freely and unreservedly, but in con- 
clusion I can truthfully say that even in its unreformed state, I 
honestly admire our truly national institution—Her Majesty’s 
Judges, 

E. 
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ENGLISHMEN are so used to see their Colonies in the réle of 
borrowers, and pretty liberal borrowers too, that there may be a 
certain spice of novelty in viewing them for once as lenders of 
money. Naturally enough the Mother Country knows little of 
Colonial lending systems, for while the Colonies do their borrowing 
in London, they do their lending on the other side of the ocean. 
Lending, with them, begins at home. Moreover, it only began the 
other day. Their borrowings are no new thing; the Colonial 
Office could testify to the keen appetite for parental loans shown 
by the very smallest and youngest of England’s children. Colonial 
lendings begin much later. The transactions I am to describe, 
indeed, had their origin in statutes passed no longer than four, five, 
and six years ago. Long before this much lending of mortgage- 
money had been done by Colonial public departments like the 
Savings-Banks and the New Zealand Government Life Insurance 
and Public Trust Offices, but these were commercial transactions 
only, without any special policy or object. 

I will not enter upon any abstract discussion of the wisdom, 
justice, or expediency of State money-lending—of State-loans to 
Corporations, firms or private citizens. Loans from the Treasury 
to cultivators and other owners of land and immovable property 
are not a modern invention. To go no further, England and 
Ireland have had plenty of experience of them in this century. If, 
therefore, lending be permissible to such a Government and in 
such a country as this, a fortiori it may well be undertaken by 
Governments in young countries where the demand for capital is 
keen, and the supply much less regular, and much more exposed 
to artificial interruption. If in London, the capitalists’ capital, the 
centre of money-lending, where that gigantic web of usury is spun 
which holds the world in its network, public opinion tolerates 
State-lending, what may you not expect at the Antipodes ? 


The English investor at the other end of the earth will, of course, 
expect some special reward for the enterprise which leads him to 
send his money ten or twelve thousand miles—perhaps to be 


invested on a security which he never has seen and may never see. 
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This is so even where he lends directly or through an agent, who 
simply accounts to him for the interest, and is paid by commission. 
But where, as has been common enough, the English capitalist lent 
money at from 4 per cent. upwards on debéntures to a money- 
lending company or agency, which in turn put out the money 
amongst Colonial borrowers, it meant that two, three and some- 
times four sets of people had to make two, three and four corre- 
sponding profits. Forty years ago it was quite a common thing for 
farmers and flock-owners in Australasia, even those in a considerable 
way of business, to pay 15 per cent. for advances on their wool, 
sheep, or crops. I do not mean that 15 per cent. was expressly 
charged ; the rate on the advance would be nominally 10 per cent. ; 
but the loan would be for six months, and 23 per cent. commission 
would be levied twice a year. Where the security was first-class 
and a mortgage was executed for a term of years, the rate would ke 
somewhat less. From 1850 to 1870 mortgage rates varied from 
9 to 7 per cent. By 1890 they had fallen to 6, 7, and 73, but only 
on the cream of landed property. As late as 1895 a Government 
return of the registered mortgages in New Zealand showed that 
the rates of most ran from 6 to 8, and even in some cases to 9 and 
10 per cent., though certainly by that time a small amount of 
money was out at 54 to 6 per cent. If these rates were 
exacted on the registered mortgages secured on the best class of 
real property in the Colony, it may be imagined that the second 
and third classes of borrowers had to pay a good deal more. Until 
about seven years ago the legal rate of interest allowed by Courts 
of Justice on unpaid debts was 8 per cent. It was then reduced to 
6. Thanks to the cheapness and simplicity of the Torrens system 
of land transfer and registration (which included the registration 
of charges upon land), lawyers’ costs were much lighter after 1870 
than before. That is, they were much lighter on all land brought 
under the operation of the Transfer Acts. For you must remember 
that much of the older settled and most valuable land in the 
Colonies has never been brought under the Acts. Its title is still 
based upon deeds kept in a strong-box, and much of the old, dreary 
process of searching and conveyancing has to be gone through when 
anything is done in connection with it. 

From decade to decade the rates of interest gradually fell. Some 
seven er eight years ago a section of land was sold in my native 
town, Christchurch (N.Z.). The registration entries against its title 
showed that it had been mortgaged for forty years, but that the 
rate had been gradually reduced from 16 per cent. to 64 per cent. 

The reduction process, however, rapid as it may look to the econo- 
mist, seemed cruelly slow to the working settlers who had to pay 
she rates, commissions, and law costs. Their burdens were all the 
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greater because the falling of the rates of interest was accompanied, 
nay, invariably preceded, by that remarkable fall in the prices of 
raw produce which was the talk of the world between 1873 and 
1895, and which brought upon thousands of indebted growers of 
wool and grain in Australasia ruin as dire and inevitable as that 
which has befallen the sugar planters of the West Indies. The ups 
and downs of prices of wool, wheat, frozen meat, tallow, leather, 
and potatoes, which have affected the growers in the seven Colonies 
of Australasia are hard enough for the mortgaged farmers to bear. 
In four of the seven—or over the greater part thereof—he has to 
face, periodically, droughts, such as the terrible spell of dry 
weather which has afflicted one or other part of Australia for the 
last seven years. In an Australian drought of the severer kind 
crops are not worth reaping; pasture not only withers, but dis- 
appears ; the dried surface of the earth is blown about in dust 
storms; cattle die in tens of thousands, and sheep in millions. 

Though the last decade, taken as a whole, has not been alto- 
gether a bad time for the Colonial farmer; still, the average of the 
prices got for his produce since 189) has been such that 7 and 8 
per cent. have ceased to be endurable rates of interest. He must 
have cheaper money if he isto live. If this be so when prices are 
at an average level, it is easy to understand that in years like 1893, 
1894, and 1895, when depression was extreme, the bitter cry of the 
indebted farmer was heard very loudly indeed. 

Now, the farmer and sheep-owner are not only relatively a more 
important economic element in the Colonies than here, but they 
are more powerful in politics. The British globe-trotter is told in 
Australasian clubs that the working-man rules the Colonies. The 
artisan and the shearer no doubt have their say in public affairs. 
But, one year with another, they are less powerful than the tillers 
and graziers. When, therefore, the latter were pressed to the wall 
in the bad times of 1893-95 it was natural that their Governments 
should cast about for means to help them. In Australasia Govern- 
ments are, rightly or wrongly, expected to be of use in public 
emergency, and under the head of public emergency dull times are 
included. Long before this the high rates of interest in the 
Colonies had had their share in impelling the Colonial Govern- 
ments to build railways, telegraphs, and other public works, such 
as in England were usually left—at any rate in those days—to 
private enterprise. The Governments could borrow money far 
more cheaply than private speculators. Between four and six years 
ago this State interference was carried a step further, and in four 
Colonies, statutes, by which the community became the rival of the 
private lender of capital were passed. These I will now try to 
sketch. 
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These Advances ?Acts, as they are usually termed, are meant to 
be permanent. They are not intended to be mere exertions of 
public generosity put forth to enable some deserving class to tide 
over some short, sharp crisis. They are to be a new sphere of 
State activity, a complete and lasting assumption by the State of 
the part of money-lender. The community has entered into 
permanent competition with the private usurer. So long as the 
Treasuries can borrow money at something like current rates, it is 
not likely that lenders on mortgage in the Colonies will have much 
chance cf seeing rates rise ; State competition will keep them down 
to very near their present level. 

The laws of which I speak are the New Zealand “ Advances to 
Settlers Act,” which was passed in 1894; the West Australian 
Agricultural Bank Act, 1894; “The State Advances Act of South 
Australia,’ 1895, and the Savings-Bank Amendment Act of 
Victoria, 1896. 

Lust year the important Colony of New South Wales also 
passed an Advances Act, which bids fair to be as interesting to the 
student as any of the others. But, though it is already in full use 
and some £250,000 has been lent under it by the Government to 
country settlers, it has not yet been at work much more than a 
year, and the time has hardly yet come to discuss its methods and 
effects. 


I will take the New Zealand Act first, partly because it was tke 
first to be enacted, but more because much greater use has been 
made of it than of the others, and because the Australian laws 
differ more from the New Zealand statute than from each other. 
Under the New Zealand scheme, the author of which was Mr. Ward, 
now Minister of Railways in that Colony, an Office, called the 
Advances to Settlers Office, was constituted under a Superintendent, 
and a Board, the members of which are leading Civil servants, was set 
up to supervise and control the doings of the Office. This Board 
met for the first time on the 23rd February,1895. The borrowing 
of three millions of money was authorized by Parliament to provide 
the Office with loan capital, and a million and a half was borrowed 
in London in the spring of 1895. This money the Office proceeded 
to lend out on first mortgage on land used for farming, dairying, or 
market-gardening. Urban and suburban land used for building 
and manufacturing may not be taken as security. Nor is any 
lending done on personal property. The Advances Office lends on 
freehold or on lands held from the Government on what is termed 
perpetual lease, or by certain other forms of conditional tenure ; it 
also lends to tenants of public bodies. Parliament originally 
limited the amount to be lent to any one borrower to £2,500; this 
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has since been raised to £3,000. The smallest loan allowed is the 
modest sum of £25. 

The first attraction of the Office to the small mortgago is the 
low fees it charges for inspecting and valuing property of ered to 
it as security. Half a guinea only is charged to the applicant for 
£100 or less, and but a guinea where the sum asked for does not 
exceed £250, a guinea and a half between £250 and £500, and two 
guineas for anything up to the maximum amount of £3,000. It 
sometimes happens that the land offered as security for a loan 
applied for is so obviously unfit that the valuator sent to look at it 
does not trouble to inspect it. In that case he informs the Super- 
intendent accordingly, and no fee is charged. Otherwise the land 
is valued and a report made to the Office. 

The Superintendent of the Office has no power to authorize a 
loan; only the Board can do that, and before the Board grants the 
money it must examine not only the report of its own valuers, but 
the independent valuation of the land made by the Government 
Land-Tax Department—the valuations of which, inasmuch as they 
are made for taxing purposes, have been scrutinized, perhaps 
challenged, wrangled over, and reduced. At any rate, they are not 
likely to be too high, and form an admirable guide to the Ad- 
vances Board and a guard against over-valuation of securities by 
the Board’s own valuers. To show that the system works well I 
need only mention that on the 31st March of this year the Superin- 
tendent was able to report that the Office had no securities lying 
on its hands. When one remembers the disasters of many great 
private loan companies in the Colonies—how they have had great 
blocks of property thrown on their hands, how they have lost 
heavily, sometimes ruinously, in the endeavour to liquidate them— 
one is fain to congratulate the Advances Office on this feature of 
its first five years’ work. 

After considering each application for an advance the Board 
passes a resolution, which must be duly recorded, either granting 
the loan asked for, granting it in part, or refusing it. In the 
second mentioned case the applicant may close with the offer or 
may retire in disgust, and relieve his feelings amongst his friends 
at the expense of the Board and its notions of valuation. It would, 
indeed, seem that the Board’s methods are not utterly incautious, 
for of the total amount of money applied for only about three- 
fifths has been granted and accepted. The other two-fifths repre- 
sents loans which the Board has entirely refused to grant, or of 
which it has not granted enough to tempt the applicants to close. 
The figures of the Board’s business for the five years ending with 
March, 1900, were: Loans applied for, £3,711,000; loans granted 
and accepted, £2,179,000, The number of applications made was 
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10,995 ; the number granted, 7,448. There were, therefore, from 
first to last, rather more than 3,500 disappointed would-be 
borrowers, Of these, 1,004 had their applications granted in part, 
but were dissatisfied with the sum offered them, and preferred to 
decline it altogether. 


How small are the valuation fees charged to applicants has 
already been mentioned. The legal fees on the mortgaging and 
releasing are just as small. The humblest class of borrower—he 
whose loan does not exceed £500—gets off with a payment of 
twenty-four shillings and sixpence. For this his mortgage is pre- 
pared and perused, his title searched, and all registration work 
done. Should the loan be above £500, but not above £1,000, 
another guinea is charged, and on sums between £1,000 and £3,000 
the total cost comes to £3 17s. When the mortgage is released 
the fee in all cases is but five shillings. These model costs are 
levied where the title of the land mortgaged is under the Land 
Transfer Act. Solicitors are permitted to charge about twice as 
much when the land is not under the Transfer Act. But most of 
the property with which the Government Advances Office has to 
deal is registered under that Act. 

The advances made are of two kinds, fixed loans and instalment 
loans. The former are for fixed periods of years not exceeding ten 
years, and do not differ very greatly from ordinary private mort- 
gages at 5 per cent. for a term of years, except that the mortgagee 
has the privilege of paying them off at any time. Only about 
£100,000 has been lent in this way. 

Much the most interesting part of the Act is the system of in- 
stalment loans, under which more than £2,000,000 has been 
already lent out. This not only provides the means for tempting 
the farmer to borrow, but the machinery for extricating him from 
the grip of his indebtedness. Therein it differs from all other 
mortgage systems of which I have heard, unless, indeed, it may be 
said to aim at somewhat the same object as the Jewish Jubilee 
and the famous enactment of Solon. Under the instalment. 
system the borrower pays 5 per cent. interest; but his yearly pay- 
ment is actually at the rate of 6 per cent., 1 per cent. of which 
goes to a sinking fund to repay the principal of the debt. Thus 
seventy-three half-yearly payments discharge the debt in thirty-six 
years and a half. The same payment has to be made every half- 
year, but as the principal grows less and less the part of the pay- 
ment required for interest diminishes, and the part added to the 
sinking fund increases. After the twenty-second year the mort- 
gagor may have the satisfaction of knowing that more of his 6 per 
cent. is going towards wiping out his principal than is being 
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absorbed in meeting interest. The following table shows how the 
instalment system works :— 


TABLE OF PRESCRIBED HALF-YEARLY INSTALMENTS FOR EVERY ONE 
HUNDRED POUNDS OF THE LOAN. 


Apportioned thus : | 

| 
Prescribed l se | Balance of 
Half-year. Half yearly | On Account | Principal 
Instaln.ent. | of Interest at | rg ee owing. 

5 per cent. | of Principal. 
£ s. d, f$a.c. | £e dd £s. d. 
First 30 0 210 0 | 010 0 9910 0 
Second 3.0 0 29 9 | 010 3 £819 9 
Third 3.0 «0 29 6 010 6 98 9 3 
Fourth 3.0 0 29 3 | 010 9 9718 6 
Fifth 3°00 29 0 011 0 97 7 6 
Sixth 30 0 28s | oll 4 96 16 2 
Seventh 3.0 0 28 5 | Oll 7 9 4 7 
Eighth 3.0 0 228 4 | © 11 ii 95 12 8 
Ninth 300 | £710 | O18 2 95 0 6 
Tenth 3.0 0 27 6 012 6 94 8 O 
Twentieth ... 30 0 240 016 0 87 4 7 
Thirtieth ... 3.0 0 119 6 2 0 6 78 010 
Fortieth 3.0 (0 113 10 i ¢ 2 66 5 10 
Fiftieth ; nats 3.00 16 6 113 6 51 411 
Sixtieth ... a 3 0 0 | oiy i 3 2 ii 3119 11 
Seventieth ... | 3.0 0 05 1 | 2 14 11 77 ® 
Seventy-second | 3.0 0 024 | 217 8 113 0 


Under the instalment, as under the fixed system, the mortgagee 
may pay off the whole of the principal and interest owing at any 
time, or he may deposit not less than £3 with the Superintendent, 
and all deposits go to extinguishing the principal. 

In five years £2,137,000 has in these ways been lent, out of 
which £340,000 has been repaid. At the end of March of this 
year the Superintendent had the agreeable duty of reporting that 
all instalments of interest and principal due to date had been 
collected, “no sum remaining outstanding on March 31st, 1900.” 
Only one farm seems to have been foreclosed on during the five 
years of the Board’s operations, and that the Superintendent was 
able to sell without loss. Of the advances made it is recorded 
that 63 per cent. were applied to paying off mortgages already 
existing which had been bearing a higher rate of interest than 
5 per cent. 

In the case of instalment loans the advance may be equal to 
three-fifths of the value of the security if it be a freehold, and half 
the value of the lessee’s interest where the security is leasehold. 
Fixed loans must never exceed half the estimated value of the 
property to be mortgaged, 
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Owing to certain oversights in the Advances Act and to borrowing 
rather too large a sum at the outset (£1,500,000), the Board found 
itself during its first year encumbered with unremunerative money 
which it had no legal power to invest temporarily, but upon which 
it had to pay interest to the London lenders. Money to meet 
these interest payments had to be borrowed from the New Zealand 
Treasury, and the critics of the Advances Office did not fail to 
make the most of its difficulties. All these, however, have been 
successfully surmounted. The loans of the Treasury have been 
repaid, and the Office is now able to meet its half-yearly interest 
payments without help of any kind. The net profits at the end of 
March last were £26,394, and a beginning had been made of 
forming an assurance fund. The sinking fund, devoted to re- 
paying the instalment mortgages, amounted last March to about 
£50,000. By law it is deposited in the Public Trust Office of the 
Colony. 

The officers of the Advances Department are forbidden by law 
to divulge particulars about value, business, and income which 
they may learn in course of their duties. They are criminally 
punishable if they take a bribe or illicit commission, but, so far, 
there has been neither charge nor suggestion of any such mis- 
conduct. 


The South Australian Advances Act was passed a year after the 
New Zealand Statute which I have been describing. Its short 
title is the State Advances Act, 1895. The lending office estab- 
lished by it is called the State Bank: the members of the Board of 
Supervision are termed Trustees; the general manager is called 
Inspector-General. The business of the State Bank is to lend 
money to farmers and graziers in aid of rural industries. The 
Government reserves power to define rural industries by proclama- 
mation. The Advances Act itself, however, specifies that they 
shall include meat freezing, wine growing, snd dairying. Wine 
growing, I may mention, is a highly important industry in South 
Australia, just as meat freezing and dairying are in New Zealand. 
Advances to farmers are not to exceed three-fifths of the value of 
the property, which must be freehold or leasehold held from the 
Crown. Where it is a leasehold, the State loan must not exceed 
half the selling value of the lease. In no case is the Bank’s 
valuation of unimproved land to exceed the figure at which it is 
assessed for the Government land-tax—a very sound precaution. 

The Trustees are colonists of standing. They receive a fee of 
£2 2s. for each meeting of the Board which they attend, and a very 
moderate travelling allowance—10s. 6d. daily. Statutory penalties 
are provided for jobbery or misconduct. 
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The Trustees are authorized to lend money, not only to settlers, 
but to municipalities an 1 other local bodies for all purposes com- 
ing within the scope of ordinary municipal enterprise, or to pay 
off former loans. 

In the South Australian scheme we find a system of instalment 
loans and repayment by sinking fund as in New Zealand. As in 
New Zealand, too, the mortgagee may pay off the whole of his 
debt at any time on giving notice. 

Instead, however, of a regular stipulation for seventy-three half- 
yearly payments, with a right to the borrower to hasten the. end 
by depositing sums at any time to go in liquidation of the prin- 
cipal, the South Australian Act presents a complex schedule, defin- 
ing the terms for which the borrower may agree to mortgage his 
land at the outset. The least of these is three years and a half, 
the longest twenty-one years. The one involves seven half-yearly 
payments of interest and principal, the other forty-two. 

The arrangements for raising the capital for the Boards to lend 
out is ingenious and economical. Instead of raising a large loan in 
London as the New Zealanders did at the outset, and having 
difficulties with the employment thereof until it is absorbed 
in the advances applied for by settlers, the South Australian 
Board raises money locally by issuing debentures called mortgage 
bonds. These mortgage bonds yield 34 per cent. and are guaranteed 
by the Government of the Colony. They have a five years’ 
currency, are negotiable, and interest on thei is paid to the bearer. 
The Board issues blocks of these as it. requires money, and, so far, 
they have been taken up without difficulty chiefly by savings- 
banks and insurance companies. Hence it comes that the Board 
is able to claim that it does not borrow more money than is abso- 
lutely required, and does not have capital lying idle on its hands. 
On the other hand, the South Australian Board pays 3} per cent. 
for its capital, whereas in New Zealand from 3} to 3} is paid. 
From the borrower’s point of view, however, the South Australian 
advances have one great advantage over those of New Zealand. 
The rate of interest is less by one half: instead of 5 per cent. 45 
per cent. only is charged. The Office fees, too, are even lower. 

At the end of last March the South Australian Trustees had 
been at work four years and had lent out £530,000. Between 
£75,000 and £76000 of this had been repaid, and £77,000 of 
mortgage bonds had been repurchased and cancelled. About half 
the sum lent was put cut during the first fifteen months after the 
Act was got to work; since then the pace has slowly slackened. 
In March of this year, I find in the statement of liabilities and 
assets £245 put down as arrears of interest, but there is no entry 
of arrears of principal. The interest received by the Office in the 
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year amounted to nearly £20,000. The net cost of management 
of the South Australian Bank is £3,268 ; that of the New Zealand 
Advances Office, £4,445; that of the Victorian Advances Depart- 
ment and the West Australian Agricultural Bank shortly to be 
sketched, £4,465 and £950 respectively. In South Australia rather 
less than £3,000 of this is set down to officials’ fees and salaries. 
In New Zealand salaries amount to nearly £3,000. I said “net 
cost” just now because I had deducted from the total expenses 
of management the various fees received by the Offices. The 
South Australian fees are extraordinarily light; all mortgages 
there are prepared gratis. 


The Western Australian Agricultural Bank Act, 1894, so closely 
resembles the South Australian law just sketched, that it is only 
fair to point out that the Western Colony’s Act was passed twelve 
months before the other. The Bank has been at work for five 
and a half years. The report for the year ending with June, 
1900, shows that it had then lent, or was in process of lending, 
£110,000 to cultivators and graziers. Of this, £85,280 had 
actually been paid over. The borrowers numbered 1,039. In all 
cases the money had been advanced to settlers for the purpose of 
improving their holdings, and the Bank’s report dwelt with some 
satisfaction upon the number and substantial nature of the improve- 
ments its loans had helped settlers to make. 

The Western Australian law imposes the very modest limit of 
£400 as the utmost advance to be made to any one applicant; 
stipulates that the interest is not to exceed 6 per cent., and 
expressly forbids loans for any other purpose than the improve- 
ments of holdings. The provision for repayment is easy enough. 
After five years have elapsed from the making of the advance, the 
borrower must begin to repay it in fifty half-yearly instalments. 
In other words, he has altogether twenty-five years, plus five, in 
which to free himself from the mortgage. 

The law also, with praiseworthy prudence, gives power to the 
lending office to make advances by instalments instead of handing 
over the whole mortgage money as soon as the loan has been 
granted. The Government Manager sees to it that each instalment 
is honestly applied to improve the mortgagor's property. If not 
satisfied on this point, the Manager may refuse to hand over further 
instalments, and may even cancel the whole loan, and take im- 
mediate steps to enforce repayment of the part of the loan already 
given out. 

The Agricultural Bank’s report at the end of June; 1900, claimed 
that for the sum of £85,280 actually lent, improvements valued at 
£182,000 had been effected. Further loans tothe extent of £25,000 
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had been approved, but not yet handed over. To entitle them to 
this the applicants were carrying out improvements estimated to 
be worth, when finished, £44,000. 

In 1899-1900 the Bank’s income exceeded the expenditure by 
£403. So far no losses whatever had been made, and in June the 
arrears of interest were but £34. 


The Victorian Advances law—to come to the most recently passed 
of the four under notice-—was enacted in 1896, and was at work by 
the 24th December of that year. My information as to its working 
ends with June, 1900, and relates therefore to a period of three 
and a half years. 

The main intent of the Act was to empower the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings-Bank to lend money to the Treasury— 
receiving 3 per cent. mortgage bonds in return—bonds redeemable 
after five years. The money thus lent forms the capital provided 
for the operations under the Act. These are simply advances to 
farmers, but unlike the Western Australian law, are not confined to 
loans to enable the farmer to improve his holding. The borrowing, 
indeed, has been mainly to pay off old debts. Of £973,000 advanced 
up to June 30th, 1900, all but £107,000 was applied to this purpose. 
‘Of the £107,000 remaining £48,000 was borrowed to pay rents to the 
Crown, and only £59,000 to effect improvements. Between £77,000 
and £78,000 of principal had then been repaid. 

The Victorian farmer can repay his principal as soon as he likes, 
and must repay 1} per cent. yearly, which, with his 44 interest, makes 
6 per cent., as in New Zealand, but with the advantage that the 
interest is } per cent. lower, and the difference hastens the repay- 
ment of the principal. 

In June, 1900, the Advances Department could claim to show a 
good balance-sheet. The number of loans outstanding was 2,033. 
‘Only £54 5s. 6d. of principal, and but £100 15s. 10d. of interest 
were in arrears; only five estates had been foreclosed on and sold; 
the total loss thereon, after paying all expenses, was £45. The 
average amount of each loan was something over £440. The 
Victorian Advances Department, it will be noted, gets its money 
at 3 per cent. as against about 3,’ in New Zealand and 34 in South 
Australia. Like the South Australian State Bank it lends its money 
‘out at 44 per cent. as against 5 per cent. in New Zealand. As in 
South Australia, too, it has avoided the mistake made at the outset 
‘by the New Zealanders of borrowing more money than they could 
quickly employ. On the other hand, the New Zealand Lending 
Board can and does work on a much larger scale. About 
£2,500,000 has by this time been lent by it, as against about 
£1,700,000 in the three Australian Colonies hereinbefore referred 
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to. The population of the four Colonies is: Victoria, 1,165,000 ; 
New Zealand, 805,000; South Australia, 373,000; West Australia, 
178,000, The report of the Victorian Advances Department for 1899 
points out that out of the mortgage bonds then outstanding more 
than four-fifths represented Savings-Banks’ money. Less than one~ 
fifth had been taken up by the general public. The Commissioners 
decided to try and make the mortgage bonds more attractive to the 
investor by lengthening their currency. It remains to be seen how 
this will work, or what steps the Victorians will take should a rush 
of applications for advances outrun the resources of the Savings- 
Bank’s Commissioners. Meanwhile, as in the other three Colonies, 
the Victorian Act has been giving substantial help to the working 
settlers without costing the tax-payer anything or giving the 
Treasury cause for the slightest anxiety. 


As at least £400,000 more has been lent in the four Colonies 
since the periods to which the balance-sheets used by me refer, the 
total amount now advanced must be well above £4,000,000. It is 
common knowledge that the operation of the lending laws has been 
coincident with a marked fall in the rates of interest. No one 
denies this, though opinions differ as to the share the Government 
advances have had in_bringing about the change. | 

A return laid before the New Zealand Parliament gives par- | 
ticulars of the mortgages registered between April, 1894, and April, 
1895,—mortgages which represent, perhaps, a tenth of the private 
debts of the Colony. Let us compare it with a similar return for 
the period between April 1898, and April, 1899. The earlier return 
dealt with the last year before the Advances Act got to work. The 
second return refers to a twelvemonth when the Act had been 
at work for three years. 

Here is a table contrasting the rates and amounts of the two 


returns in so far as they deal with mortgages, the interest on which 
is specified :— 


| | 
| 9 per cent 
| Below. 4 | 4 to 43 5 to 5} 6 to 63 7 to 7} =| 8 to 8} and 
‘per cent. | per cent. | percens, per cent. | percent. |per cent. | upwards. 
| 


| | i 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ £ 
1894 2,000 | 74,000 353,000 | 1,654,000;| 1,015,000 | 543,000 | 220,000 
1898 10,000 | 1,577,000 | 980,0008} 280,C00 | 175,000 | 83,000 


It may be noted, moreover, that the years 1895 to 1898 inclusive 
were years of returning prosperityin New Zealand, when settlement 
and improvement were going on quickly, the spirits of the farmers 
and graziers were reviving, and there was an increasing demand 
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for money to be laid out on the clearing of waste lands and the 
development of partly improved properties. This makes the fall of 
interest rates the more noteworthy. 

The large lending institutions of Australia and New Zealand 
have in the past fallen into trouble through two main causes. The 
first is over-valuation of securities; the second, a sudden recall of 
their capital by panic-stricken English and Scottish investors. So 
far the Government money-lending offices appear to have steered 
clear of the first rock. Their methods of raising money secure 
them against the second. They have but to continue the prudence 
of their first five years of business for their work to be hailed as one 
of the most successful and serviceable of Colonial experiments. 


W. P. REEVEs. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


GREATER BRITAIN IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ty the thoughtful and suggestive little volume* in which he relates 
the story of the South African War, from the issue of the Boer 
Ultimatum on October 9th, 1899, to Lord Roberts’ triumphal 
entry into Pretoria, on June 5th, 1900, Captain Mahan, the eminent 
American historian, dwells on two conspicuous and noteworthy 
features, “of which the import is not merely local but universal.” 
These factors, he declares, “are gravely significant to those who 
would fain seek in current events instruction for the future, whether 
of warning or of encouragement.” The first is “the almost complete 
failure of the British Government and people to recognize at the 
beginning the bigness of the task before them.” The second is 
“the enthusiasm and practical unanimity with which not South 
Africa only but the other distant British Colonies offered their 
services to the Mother Country.” For the present this friendly 
foreign critic withholds his comments on the lessons to be drawn 
from our signal failure to judge either the political temper 
or the military capacity of the Boers, but we trust that his 
observations on this head are reserved for a future occasion, as 
unless we seek out and appreciate the causes of our blunder we are 
liable to repeat it, and, perhaps, to incur a greater penalty than we 
can afford to pay—great and rich asis the British Empire. It is far 
more congenial to Captain Mahan, as a well-wisher to this country, 
to discuss the second and encouraging feature of the present 
war—the spontaneous and splendid rally of Greater Britain. 
Upon this striking phenomenon he observes:—“ The philosophical 
reflector can scarcely fail to be impressed with this latter political 
fact; for it has illustrated vividly the general truth that, when 
once men’s minds are prepared, a simple unforeseen incident 
converts what has seemed an academic theory, or an idle 
dream, into a concrete and most pregnant fact.” The author in- 
stitutes a not inapt analogy between the leading episode of the 
Spanish-American War and the chief characteristic of the Boer War: 
— The naval battle of Manila Bay will to the future appear one of 


* The Story of the War in South Africa, By Captain A. T, Mahan, U.S.N. 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., London. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
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the decisive events of history, for then the visions of the few, 
which had quickened unconsciously the conceptions of the many, 
materialized as suddenly as unexpectedly into an actuality that 
could be neither obviated nor undone. What Dewey’s victory was 
to the oversea expansion of the United States, what the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter was to the sentiment of Union in the 
Northern States, that Paul Kruger’s Ultimatum, summarizing in 
itself the antecedent disintegrating course of the Afrikander Bond, 
was to Imperial Federation. A fruitful idea, which the unbeliever 
had thought to bury under scoffs, had taken root in the convictions 
of men, and passed as by a bound into vigorous life—perfect, if not 
yet mature.” Captain Mahan, unlike so many of his compatriots, 
does not suffer from that insane jealousy of the British Empire 
which would continually poison the relations between the Wash- 
ington and London Governments. He is a big enough American 
not to be a Little Englander, and he unreservedly appreciates the 
binding effect of the Boer War upon Great and Greater Britain, just 
as Englishmen cheered Admiral Dewey’s victory without any of 
those sinister arriére pensées with which they are charitably credited 
by American Anglophobes. Our author recognizes that :—‘“In these 
months of war a common devotion, a common service, a conmon 
achievement, will have constituted a bond of common memories, 
and recognized community of ideals and interests. To a political 
entity these are as a living spirit, which, when it exists, can well 
await the slow growth of formal organization and of compact, that 
are but the body, the material framework, of political life.” 


As a widely-read and profound political student, Captain Mahan 
is convinced that the Transvaal War was simply the occasion and 
not the cause of the remarkable political development which followed 
its outbreak, and which led to common action between communities 
so far apart, geographically, as the British Islands, Canada, and 
Australasia. Some months before the Ultimatum, Queensland 
offered a contingent of two hundred and fifty mounted infantry in 
the event of hostilities, while before the end of September New 
Zealand made a similar offer. Western Australia and Tasmania 
were also, so to speak, in the field before the war began. These 
exainples were contagious, and the other Colonies followed a lead 
which they otherwise would probably have given. Here and there 
Captain Mahan noted manifestations of dissent, which turned 
mainly upon questions of Constitutional interpretation and propriety, 
and even as such received comparatively little attention in the over- 
whelming rush of popular sentiment :— 


‘ The attitude of the Imperial Government throughout was strictly and even 
scrupulously correct. The action of the Colonies was left to be purely voluntary 
VOL, XXXVI. 40 
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the aid accepted from them being freely proffered, and the expenses of equipment 
and transportation by themselves voted. Not till the landing of the Colonial 
troops in Africa were they taken into pay as an integral part of the Imperial 
forces, to which they were assimilated ; also as regards support in the field, and in 
matters of pensions for wounds and other compassionate allowances. The rapidity 
which characterized the movements on the part of the various Colonies affords the 
most convincing proof, not only of the cordial readiness of their co-operation, but 
of the antecedent attitude of thoughtful sentiment toward the home country and 
the interests of the Empire, which is a far more important matter than the re- 
latively scanty numbers of men sent.” 
The Boer Ultimatum was presented on the 9th October, and was 
published on the following day. Within a fortnight a detachment 
from British Columbia left Vancouver for Quebec, where the 
Canadian contingent was to assemble, and from that. port 1,049 
officers and men sailed in the Sardinian on 30th October. By 
this time the New Zealanders, at the other end of the earth, and 
part of the New South Wales contingent had already started, and 
by 5th November of the first contingent “there was left in 
Australia but one steamer’s load of less than one hundred men 
with their horses, which was not already at sea speeding for Cape 
Town.” Ina pregnant passage the author observes :— 

‘*Tt is impossible to an American reading these facts not to recall that there was 
a day when troops, from what were then North American Colonies, fought for 
Great Britain in the trenches at Havana, and before Louisburg in Cape Breton, as 
well as in the more celebrated campaigns on the lines of Lake Champlain and 
the St. Lawrence. But—and herein is the contrast between past and present that 
makes the latter so vitally interesting—neither Mother Country nor Colonies had 
then aroused to consciousness of world-wide conditions, for which, indeed, the time 
was not yet ripe, but by which alone immediate and purely local considerations can 
be seen in their true proportions, and allowed proper relative weight. From these 
old wars the Mother Country expected but an addition to her Colonial system, to be 
utilized for her own advantage ; the Colonists, outside the love of adventure inherent 
in their blood, were moved almost wholly by the jealousies and dangers of the 
immediate situation, as the South African Colonists have in part been in the 
present instance.” 
But to-day there is a common unifying motive, a lofty sentiment 
shared between Mother Country and Colonies, “the sentiment ot 
the unity of the Empire, an ideal which, under different conditions, 
may well take for Imperial Federation the place the Union occupied 
in American hearts and minds in 1861.” 


At a moment when the war in South Africa is somewhat at a 
standstill, we think we can hardly employ the following pages 
more profitably than in briefly recording the contributions 
rendered during the present struggle by the various nations and 
Colonies comprising Greater Britain** Much has already been 

* Considerations of space compel us to hold over until next month the account 
of the assistance afforded by the South African Colonies—Cape Colony and Natal, 


which necessarily bore the brunt of the struggle. The oversea Colonial contribu- 
tions.may, however, be regarded as a separate subject, and is so treated by Captain 
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written on this subject, but we hardly think that even yet the 
average Englishman is conscious of the amount and value of the 
support which our fellow-countrymen oversea brought to the com- 
mon cause in South Africa. We cannot pretend to deal with the 
matter exhaustively, but the leading facts and figures are suffi- 
ciently striking and interesting in themselves to merit reproduc- 
tion and careful perusal. As Captain Mahan observes :—“ The 
claim of an English newspaper is approximately correct, that the 
universal action of the Colonies, whose volunteering far exceeded 
the numbers first sent, ‘indicates what is the opinion of bodies 
of free men, widely separated by social and geographical conditions, 
concerning the justice and necessity of the quarrel in which we are 
now engaged.’” But he insists that the animating motive was 
the Imperial ideal, and it is this which makes the present contest 
an event not less important to the British Empire than was the 
Civil War of 1861 to the American Union, to which it bears so 
marked a resemblance in so many ways. That there should have 
been found Americans, under the name of Copperheads, and English- 
men, under the name of Little Englanders or Pro-Boers, to be 
ashamed of the ideals of Empire and Union, indicates what 
curious aberrations the Anglo-Saxon brain can compass. That 
such ideals are stimulating and ennobling there can hardly 
be any serious doubt. “Alike in breadth of view and force of 
sentiment, nothing exceeds the power of such an ideal to lift men 
above narrow self-interest to the strenuous self-devotion demanded 
by great emergencies. Should this be so in the present case, and 
increase, Imperial Federation and the expansion of the United 
States are facts which, whether taken singly or in correlation, are 
secondary in importance to nothing contemporaneous.” The 
historian naturally attaches less importance to the material aid 
afforded by the Colonies outside South Africa than to the great 
moral fact of its having been volunteered :— 


‘* In its entirety, the contribution of some 12,000 troops—more or less—froin 
the greater remote dependencies does not, indeed, look very large alongside the 
truly gigantic figure of 166,277 officers and men who, between the 20th October 
and the 3lst March, were despatched for South Africa from the ports of the 
United Kingdom ; in which number are not included those drawn from India and 
from England prior to the earlier date, and who constituted the bulk of the force 
shut up in Ladysmith under Sir George White. But the practical importance of 
acommon sentiment—of a great moral fact—is not to be measured by figures only. 
The idea of Imperial Federation justifies itself to the intelligence as well as to 
the imagination resting upon the solid foundation of common interests as well as 
of common traditions.” 


Mahan. We desire to express our indebtedness for many of our figures to a 
publication issued by The Illustrated London News called The Transvaal War 
of which Mr, Spenser Wilkinson writes the major portion. 


40* 
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CANADA. 


As we have already seen, on October 23rd—zi.e., within a week 
the acceptance of the Canadian offer by the Imperial 
Government—the contingent from British Columbia left Van- 
couver to cross the continent to Quebec, where the whole force was 
to assemble, and from that port on the 30th of the same month 
the Sardinian sailed with 1,049 officers and men. Colonel 
Otter, one of the most distinguished officers in the Dominion, 
was in command of this splendid body of men, many of whom had 
travelled 3,000 miles in order to reach the point of departure on 
the appointed day. On November 3rd, after the investment of 
Ladysmith had made intelligent people realize that we were 
in for a serious war, the Canadian Government offered a second 
contingent, which after a delay of five days, was refused by the 
British War Office on the ground that no further troops were re- 
quired. When the reverses of December occurred Canada had 
a handsome revenge. She promptly renewed her offer, of which 
British public opinion, by this time thoroughly aroused, compelled 
the acceptance by the Home Government. The Colonies had 
gained the day, and mounted men were now no longer declined. 
Yet a third contingent was raised owing to the munificence of 
Lord Strathcona, the Canadian High Commissioner in London, who 
has devoted a fortune to this patriotic enterprise. His force was 
recruited from the north-west of the Dominion, and was com- 
posed of perhaps the finest rough-riders in the world. Canada’s 
total contribution to the British Army in South Africa may be 
thus calculated :— 


Infantry hs ‘ ue ne as wag 1,049 
Mounted Sutenter .. aa 727 
Field Artillery (C, D, oad E E Batteries) US 537 
Rough-riders a wei = = 520 

2,833 


Besides sending nearly 3,000 men to the tront, Canada undertook 
to garrison Halifax when the Leinster Regiment (the Royal Cana- 
dians) was ordered to South Africa, and furnished a battalion of 
Volunteers over 700 strong for this purpose. The total cost of the 
three Canadian contingents, the garrisoning of Halifax, the Patriotic 
Fund, and the insurance of the lives of the first contingent, 
which was undertaken by the State, is estimated at nearly 
£1,000,000, to which must be added the liberal assistance afforded 
by the Dominion to the refugees at Cape Town, to the Mansion 
House Fund, and the Red Cross Society. 

For several weeks after their arrival in South Africa the only 
fighting done by the Canadians was against the prejudices of British 
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Regular officers, who could not help regarding men who had never 
seen Aldershot as a dangerous incumbrance to a trained army 
However, the efficient manner in which this highly intelligent 
and skilful body of men executed any duty and any drudgery 
demanded of them speedily won recognition, and before the end 
of the year there was not a British officer who had come in contact 
with them unwilling to recognize that the Canadians were a very 
valuable addition to our forces. They had their first chance of 
winning military distinction at the end of December (1899), during 
the long and melancholy wait with Lord Methuen on the Modder 
River. Colonel Pilcher was ordered to make a raid on a rebel 
laager at Sunnyside, and his command consisted of 200 Queens- 
landers, 100 Canadians (Toronto Company), 40 mounted Munster 
Fusiliers, a New South Wales ambulance, and 200 of the Duke of 
Cornwall’s Light Infantry. Moving out secretly and rapidly from 
Belmont this highy mobile little force completely surprised the 
enemy, who broke up their camp and fled, leaving forty prisoners 
in the hands of Colonel Pilcher’s force, which proceeded to 
occupy Douglas, where the British flag was temporarily hoisted. 
Altogether this successful little enterprise, which helped to 
cheer our drooping spirits at a dismal moment, occupied 
four days, during which the flying column covered twenty-two, 
twenty, fifteen, and twenty-four miles respectively. The Canadians 
had fairly won their spurs, and it only needed the advent of a 
large-minded soldier like Lord Roberts to secure adequate recogni- 
tion for the claims of all our Colonial comrades-in-arms. In the 
splendidly planned and brilliantly executed movement which 
relieved Kimberley and led to the capture of Cronje, the Canadians 
occupied a post of honour; together with the Gordons, the Shrop- 
shires, and the Cornwalls, they made up the 19th Brigade under 
General Smith-Dorrien, and raced after Cronje when the Boer leader 
made his rapid escape along the Modder River. Arriving on the 
north bank of the river, above Paardeberg, on February 17th, 
General Smith-Dorrien’s troops completed the encirclement of the 
enemy: though it required the determined attack of the follow- 
ing day to emphasize the hopelessness of the Boer position. In 
this nuch-discussed engagement— Paardeberg—the Canadians dis- 
played conspicuous military qualities—dash, steadiness, and discip- 
line. They sustained heavy losses. In-passing,j we may observe 
that Captain Mahan does not find it so easy to pronounce an off- 
hand opinion upon the Battle of Paardeberg as those who, for one 
contemptible reason or another, are so anxious “to get their knife” 
into Lord Kitchener. The great American writer remarks: “The 
propriety of the frontal attack has been much doubted. The 
question is ‘one of expediency, upon which the author does not 
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presume to give a certain opinion. It may be remembered that 
the Boer position had been hastily assumed, under conditions not 
long foreseen, and, therefore, quite possibly not very solid. The 
fact could be tested only by trial. So severe an assault un- 
questionably tends to benumb the victim, and to make less 
probable his escape, quite independent of his actual loss. More- 
over, the flanking gains, which ultimately hastened and determined 
the inevitable surrender, could scarcely have been secured except 
under the stress of the frontal attack.’ 


This is not the place to relate the exciting events ot the days 
following “ Lord Kitchener’s Battle of Paardeberg,” which are now 
narrated in many volumes. It is sufficient for our present purpose 
to point out that the Canadians not only maintained the vantage- 
ground they had won on the 18th February, but steadily 
strengthened their command of the Boer laager, and rendered 
the plight of its occupants more hopeless day by day. We will 
leave the impartial Mahan to describe the dénowement :— 


‘‘The approach of Majuba Day—February 27th—appears to have influenced 
both parties, hastening the issue. The Boers huddled in the narrow and loath- 
some bed of the river, with senses sickened by the disgusting accumulations of 
filth and decay inevitable in the circumstances, clamoured for deliverance even at 
the cost of surrender. Cronje, obstinately bent to prolong to the utmost the 
chance of succour, is reported to have promised to surrender on the 28th, but by 
no means on the date illustrated by a boasted Boer victory. On the other hand, 
it is said that Roberts was urged to effect the consummation on that day, in 
grateful expiation of the disaster that had ever since rankled in British remem- 
brance. One of his Brigadiers, Hector Macdonald, now lying wounded, had been 
present at the earlier humiliation, and recalled the date to the Commander-in- 
Chief. However it be, a plan was adopted which brought about the desired 
coincidence. Ever since the 1$th, the detachment of which the Canadian Regi- 
ment formed part had held the position then gained on the north bank, on the 
enemy’s west flank. There it occupied a trench, running 700 yards north from 
the river. In the early hours of February 27th, long before daybreak, three com- 
panies of the Canadians, acting under specific orders, quitted the trench and 
moved towards the enemy, followed close at heel by fifty Engineer troops. In 
their silent advance they approached to eighty yards of the Boer trench before 
being discovered. Then a heavy and continuous fire burst forth, lasting for 
fifteen minutes without intermission. The Canadians, lying down, replied, while 
the Engineers close behind them dug, till a trench 100 yards long, and giving good 
cover, ran from the bank to the north. Into it when finished the Canadians 
retired.” 


Lord Roberts thus described the episode in his telegram announcing 
the capitulation of the Boer leader : “ At 3 a.m. to-day a most dashing 
advance made by the Canadian Regiment and some Engineers, 
supported by the 1st Gordon Highlanders and 2nd Shropshires, 
resulted in our gaining a point some 600 yards nearer the enemy, 
and within eighty yards of histrenches. This apparently clinched 
matters.” By this daring move the Canadians were in a position not 
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only to enfilade the Boer rifle trenches along the river-bed, but 
actually to take some of their advance trenches in the rear. 
General Cronje saw at last that the game was up, and at daylight 
on Majuba Day he sent a horseman into the British camp with a 
white flag and an offer of unconditional surrender. Canada had 
been instrumental in wiping out Majuba. The Canadians remained 
well to the fore all through the campaign, and never fought with- 
out distinguishing themselves. Their most noteworthy exploit after 
Paardeberg was the wonderful forced march of C Battery of the 
Canadian Artillery, consisting of four 12-pounders, which were 
under the command of Major Eudon and a detachment of Queens- 
landers. They had come round from Cape Town to Beira to join 
the force which General Carrington was supposed to be assembling 
for the relief of Mafeking. After their long sea journeys Major 
Eudon’s force were put into the train at Beira, transferred to a 
broader gauge railway at Marandellas, and ultimately reached 
Bulawayo in coaches; there they were transferred to trains for 
another stage of several hundred miles to Ovtsi, and finally 
made their forced march of 100 miles to join Colonel Plumer’s 
force, which they reached with their much-needed guns within a 
few hours of its junction with Colonel Mahon’s Flying Column. For 
the last four days the Canadians and Queenslanders had averaged 
twenty-five miles a day over impossible roads, and their admirably 
timed arrival, tugether with that of Colonel Mahon’s force from 
the south, was followed by a combined attack on the Boers, which 
resulted in the relief of Mafeking. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The South African War gave Australia the second opportunity in 
her history of displaying her military spirit and her Imperial zeal. 
In 1885, owing to the personal initiative of a great, because far- 
seeing, statesman, Mr. Dalley, New South Wales sent a contingent 
to assist the Mother Country in her struggle for the Sudan. For 
various reasons this isolated effort was deemed to be premature by 
Mr. Dalley’s fellow- Australians, and the political opponentsofhis Party 
made a good deal of capital out of his action during the succeeding 
years. However, the events of 1899 showed that Mr. Dalley was 
right, and those who had scoffed at him hopelessly wrong in 
their estimate of Australian sentiment. Some of his political 
opponents happened to be in office in Sydney when the Transvaal 
storm burst, but they found themselves compelled by the pressure 
of popular fervour to continue his policy and to emulate his 
enthusiasm. As early as July 11th, 1899, the Government of 
Queensland had telegraphed to the Imperial Government that in 
case of hostilities the Colony would offer two hundred and fifty 
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mounted infantry. At the moment England entirely failed to 
realize the significance of this proposal, nor could she have fore- 
seen its far-reaching consequences. At the end of September the 
Government of New Zealand sent a similar message, and prior to 
the issue of the Boer Ultimatum Western Australia and Tasmania 
had also offered contingents. The other Australian Colonies were 
equally eager. The first oversea Colonial troops to arrive in 
Cape Town was a detachment of New South Wales Lancers, which 
had been training at Aldershot. The following table gives an 
approximats idea of the total military contribution of Australia -— 


First CONTINGENT. SECOND CONTINGENT. 
CoLony. NUMBER. COLONY. NuMBER. 
New South Wales nied 429 New South Wales (Mtd. Inf., 
Victoria ‘a .. 250 Medical, Artillery) .. 984 
Queensland s ~<e Oe Victoria (Mounted ne ... 250 
South Australia a wos SOG Queensland ,, 146 
Western Australia a 3 Ae South Australia (Mtd. te ). 117 
Tasmania - cee Western Australia ,, ,, ... 103 
Tasmania ay ae, Sta 
1,322 1,650 
THIRD CONTINGENT. FOURTH CONTINGENT. 
CoLony. NUMBER. CoLony. NUMBER 
New South Wales (Bushmen) 527 New South Wales (Imp. Bush.) 722 
Victoria ee 1 200 Victoria oS i 620 
Queensland i i. 00 Queensland ” ” 360 
South Australia i ... 100 South Australia os sa 230 
Western Australia es sian AE Western Australia ,, si 127 
Tasmania Pe os, Se Tasmania a x 100 
1,369 2,159 


The cost of the first three contingents was estimated at about 
£1,000,000. The cost of the third was paid by subscriptions raised 
in Australia and Australians residing in England, while its equip- 
ment was assisted by presents of horses, &c., many of the troopers 
providing their own outfit. The Australian Patriotic Fund 
amounted to £180,000, while contributions to the Mansion House 
Fund from Australia were over £20,000, and The Melbourne 
Argus independently raised £3,740. Besides doing all this, the 
Australian Colonies have presented the Home Government with 
1,500 extra horses, New South Wales has provided an admir- 
able field hospital and 400 Army Service waggons, and Queensland 
200 pack horses and mules as well as an ambulance section. It 
should be noted that the fourth Australian contingent, the Imperial 
Bushmen, was raised at the request of the Imperial Government, 
and were consequently paid for by the British taxpayer. 


We are glad to observe that in Mr. Conan Doyle’s recently 
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published volume, The Great Boer War, justice is at last done to 
the chief Australian exploit of the war, than which there has been 
nothing finer, though hitherto it has been inadequately recognized 
by the general public. The defence of the Elands River garrison 
last August is thus described:—“A smaller siege had been 
going on to westward, where at Elands River another Mafe- 
king man, Colonel Hore, had been held up by the burghers. 
For some days it was feared, and even officially announced, 
that the garrison had surrendered. It was known that an 
attempt by Carrington to relieve the place on August 5th 
had been beaten back, and that the state of the country 
appeared so threatening that he had been compelled to retreat as 
far as Mafeking, evacuating Zeerust and Otto’s Hoop. In spite of 
all these sinister indications the garrison was still holding its own, 
and on August 16th it was relieved by Lord Kitchener.” The writer 
adds:—“ This stand at Brakfontein on the Elands River appears to 
have been one of the very finest deeds of arms of the war. The 
Australians have been so split up during the campaign, that though 
their valour and efficiency were universally recognized, they had no 
single large exploit which they could call their own. But now they 
can point to Elands River as proudly as the Canadians can to Paar- 
deberg. They were only 400 in number on an exposed kopje, with 
2,500 Boers round them and no help near. Six guns were trained 
upon them, and during eleven days 1,800 shells fell within their lines. 
The river was half a mile off, and every drop of water for man or 
beast had to come from there. Nearly all their horses and 75 of 
their men were killed or wounded. With extraordinary energy 
and ingenuity the little band dug shelters, which are said to have 
exceeded in depth and efficiency any which the Boers have devised. 
Neither the repulse of Carrington, nor the jamming of their only 
gun, nor the death of the gallant Arnet was sufficient to dishearten 
them. They were sworn to die before the white flag should wave over 
them.” Their tenacity and valour bore its inevitable fruit, “and so 
fortune yielded, as fortune will when brave men set their teeth, and 
Broad wood’s troopers, filled with wonder and admiration, rode into 
the lines of the reduced and emaciated but indomitable little gar- 
rison. When the ballad-makers of Australia seek for a subject let 
them turn to Elands River, for there was no finer fighting in the 
war.” Dr. Conan Doyle by no means over praises this performance, 
which was even more creditable to the Australians than in 
his account, as we shall realize if ever the facts are published. 
Not only did General Carrington, with over 2,507 men, fail to relieve 
them from the west, while General Ian Hamilton, with 5,000 men, 
was equally helpless in the east, but the suggestion raised within 
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the garrison in favour of surrendering “a place impossible to 
defend” was overborne by the determined bearing of the Bushmen, 
who threatened to shoot anyone of whatever rank who talked of 
surrender. If only we had had a few unsophisticated Australians 
at Nicholson’s Nek, Reddesburg, and elsewhere how much ignominy 
we should have been spared. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

No Colony has made more strenuous and sustained efforts 
than New Zealand, whose Radical and Socialist Premier, Mr. 
Seddon, was one of the first British statesmen to appreciate the 
gravity of the South African question and the justice of the 
Imperial cause. Any genuine Democrat, who did not allow his judg- 
ment to be deflected by local prejudices, or his mind poisoned by 
personal animosities—like so many English Radicals—could not fail 
to see the vital necessity of upholding the Outlander against the 
Boer oligarchy. New Zealand is by far the most democratic com- 
munity in the British Empire, and has repeatedly returned to 
power the most “ advanced ” Government to be found in any of the 
eleven self-governing Colonies. Largely owing to the insight and 
initiative of her popular Premier, Mr. Seddon, she has played a great 
national réle during the last year. The Colony is about twice the 
size of England, and contains a white population of about 750,000, 
who have governed themselves for the last fifty years—and though 
“ disgruntled ” financiers from time to time obtain the ear of 
London editors with the object of injuring the credit of New 
Zealand, it is generally recognized that this Colony has managed 
its affairs with striking success. Its recent efforts cannot fail to 
deepen that impression. In proportion to its population, it has 
made greater efforts in support. of the South African War than any 
other Colony, with the exception of those in the theatre of war, 
a.e., Natal and Cape Colony. It was the first to despatch a 
contingent to the front, and the first to land one in Cape Town— 
paying all expenses, which in October last year were estimated at 
£20,000. The third and fourth contingents were paid for by 
public subscription in the Colony. The total force sent amounted 
to nearly 2,000 men, composed as follows :— 


First contingent, Infantry si <5 << So 
Second contingent, Mounted Infantry... .» 450 
Third contingent, Mounted Infantry ... ... 261 
Fourth contingent, Mounted Infantry... ... 400 
Fifth contingent, Bushmen _... a ... 580 


1,816 
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The New Zealand Patriotic Fund amounted to over £100,000, and 
£18,000 was forwarded to the Mansion House, so her expenditure 
roust have reached a quarter of a million. Mr. Chamberlain has 
stated in the House of Commons that the Imperial Government 
were “tinder special obligations” to this Colony, and British 
officers returning from the front speak in unqualified praise of 
the military capacity of her troops, who are not surpassed in 
steadiness, dash, or intelligence by any of their comrades in arms. 
They are willing and able to go anywhere and do anything, being 
essentially handy men. They attracted public attention early in 
the war in the Colesberg district when fighting on a kopje side by 
side with a detachment of the Yorkshire Regiment who had lost 
their officers and sergeant and were leaderless. At the critical 
moment Captain Madocks, of the New Zealanders, gave the order 
“ Fix bayonets and charge,” and the Boers were driven, with heavy 
losses, down a hill, which was renamed in honour of the occasion 
“ New Zealanders’ Kopje.” 


INDIA. 


India also has played a vital part in saving South Africa to the 
British Empire, though suffering cruelly herself from plague and 
famine. It will hardly be disputed now even by the War Office 
that the opportune arrival of the Indian contingent in Natal in the 
early days of October, 1899, preserved that Colony from conquest 
down to the sea coast. Lord Curzon, who, in violation of our most 
sacred traditions, has attained a great position before he has 
become effete, has proved himself to be a vigorous and capable 
Viceroy. He had, presumably, been watching the coming crisis, and 
was thus not wholly surprised when the Home Government asked 
for the assistance of the Indian Government on September 9th, 
1899. At any rate, the first transport conveying Indian troops 
reached Durban on October 5th, which offers a remarkable contrast 
to the performance of this country, where an interval of three 
weeks elapsed between the order to mobilize and the despatch of 
the first troopship. The Indian contingent was composed as 
follows :— | 


CAVALRY. INFANTRY, 
5th Dragoon Guarda, lst Battalion Gloucesters. 
9th Lancers. 2nd Battalion Gordons. 
17th Hussars. 2nd Battalion King’s Royal Rifles. 
16th Lancers. lst Battalion Devonians. 


Five batteries of Artillery and a Field Hospital. 


Besides sending 10,000 Regulars, including the cream of the 
cavalry, India sent a Volunteer Corps—Lumsden’s Horse—raised 
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by public subscription, of 250 men, under Colonel Lumsden, and 
3,000 native non-combatants, besides immense quantities of stores 
&c. In addition to this invaluable aid, famine-stricken India furnished 
6,700 horses, hospitals for sick horses, 1,600 mules and ponies, 100,000 
warm coats, 46,000 haversacks, 5,000 spurs, 40,000 khaki suits, 45,000 
helmets, 70,000 pairs of boots, 2,650 sets of infantry saddlery, 460 
muleteers, 2,000 water-carriers, 2,650 horses for mounted infantry, 
contributed by native cavalry and Imperial Service Regiments, and 
1,200 horses presented by native princes. Moreover, the Indian 
Patriotic Fund during this year of famine amounted to £60,000, 
and together with Burmah, India contributed £25,000 to the 
Mansion House Fund. The Indian Government—so unlike the 
British authorities—not only gave free railway passes to all men 
going to the front, but also paid the passage home of the families 
of any soldier killed in South Africa. The Transvaal War—the 
excellent publication we have already referred to as the source of 
many of the foregoing figures—pays this well-merited tribute to 
another section of the Indian population, who have specially dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war, and who, let us hope, may not 
be entirely overlooked at its conclusion. “In Natal 1,000 Indians, 
one quarter of the Indian population in the Colony, offered their 
services as ambulance bearers:—In this capacity they were not 
surpassed even by the Colonists of Natal. After the Battle of the 
Tugela they carried the wounded a distance of twenty-five miles, 
and in one week, burdened as they were, they walked one hundred 
and twenty-five miles.” Assistance was also afforded by the 
minor Colonies. Ceylon, e¢g., raised an English contingent of 
130 strong, the expenses of which were paid by public subscrip- 
tion, while this small community also sent over £5,000 to the 
Mansion House Fund. Almost all the Crown Colonies offered 
their Volunteers, which were declined for various reasons, some 
because of the colour question, and others because the rest had 
been refused. In some places, such as the Straits Settlements, 
the offers were accepted to this extent, that the Volunteers 
replaced Regulars in doing garrison duty, and so enabled the 
latter to be sent to the front. This was a substantial if not 
exciting service which merits recognition. Being unable to serve 
in their persons these British communities contributed freely 
to the Mansion House Fund, and the following most interesting 
schedule has been compiled (see The Transvaal War) of the 
donations sent to the Lord Mayor from the Crown Colonies, 
territories, and dependencies of the Empire :— 
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CoLony. Sum. CoLoyy. Sum. 

‘ £s. d. £s. d 
Aden ar ss «» 179 0 O- Jamaica _... we) eee 2,469 0 0 
Antigua... ne. .. 28 0 0 [Labuan _... ihe ae 5 0 0 
Ascension ... ian RS 2315 0 Lagos bok nil . ck 0 0 
Bahamas... Sas .. 142910 0 Malta oe ae .. 288 0 0 
Barbadoes ... oe .. 400.0 0 Mauritius ... oF ... 2,000 0 0 
Bermuda ... Re ... 1248 0 0 Newfoundland __... ... 3,100 0 O 
British Central Africa... 2710 0 Nigeria ae ae . 6000 

British Guiana... .. 650 UV O Straits Settlements of 
British Honduras ... .. 361 0 0 Malaysia ... ae ... 21,664 0 0 
Cape Coast ... sae ~=6325--0 «00 Rhodesia... oe .. 450 0 6 
Cyprus -<. .. 261 0 0 St. Kitt’s... ss — 9) 00 
Dominica ... Si .» 100 0 0 Sarawak _... ron .. 12 0 0 
Egypt ran oes .. 5,698 0 0 St. Helena...  ... . 129 00 
Falkland Islands ... .. 420 0 » Seychelles ... ne -- 167 00 
Fiji Islands... — ... 1,288 0 0 Sierra Leone ree .. 632 00 
Gambia ___.... ee .. 50 0 Y Trinidad ... os os oa. e 
Gold Coast ... sie .. 998 10 0 Turks and Cross Island... 114 0 0 
Hong Kong and Wei-hai- Windward Islands... ie 21 0 9 

Wei ee »! . 99 #O 6 
£14,922 uv 0 £32,666 0 0 
Grand total, £47,588 5s. 
A SUMMARY. 


The material contributions of the Indian and Colonial Empire are 
thus summarized :— 


PATRIOTIC 
CoLoNny,. MEN. HORSES. Cost. Funps, &c, 
£ £ 
South Africa... ... 34,449 30,000 2,000,000 — 
eee 3,7 1,235 700,000 267,000 
| Australia... ... 6,400 4,000 1,150,000 206,740 
New Zealand ___... },816 1,719 200,000 120,000 
Ce a se, on 130 130 20,000 5,250 
BEAD... cass dae 53: 10,250 12,150 Borne by I. Gov. 85,000 
Crown Colonies, ete. — — — 47,588 
Total 56,745 49,234 £4,070,000 £731,578 
DIARY OF THE WAR. 
1899. 
October 10.—Boer Ultimatum received. 
- 11.—War begins, Boers seize a train from Ladysmith to Harrismith. 
ie 12.—Boer troops enter Natal. : 
- 15.—Kimberley (Commandant, Colonel Kekewich) invested. Mafe- 
king (Commandant, Colonel Baden-Powel!) invested. 
20.—Battle of Talana Hill. Defeat of Boers. General Symons 
mortally wounded. Two squadrons of 18th Hussars captured. 
am 21.—Battle of Elands-laagte. Defeat of Boers by General French. 
és 22.—General Yule retreats from Lundee. 
‘i 24.—Demonstration at Rietfontein. Check to Boers. 


26.—General Yule’s Column arrives at Ladysmith. 
30.—Battle of Lombard’s Kop. Defeat of Sir George White. 
Nicholson’s Nek surrender. 
Captain Lambton, R.N. (H.M.S. Powerful), reaches Lady- 
smith with Naval Brigade, 280 strong, and six naval guns. 
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October 


November 


” 
December 


” 


1900. 
January 
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31.—Sir Redvers Buller lands at Cape Town. General French leaves 
Ladysmith. 
1,—Free State Boers enter Cape Colony and seize Colesberg. 
General assault on Mafeking repulsed. 
2.—Evacuation of Colenso. Ladysmith invested, 
7.—Stormberg abandoned by British. First of the transports carrying 
Army Corps reaches Cape Town. 
8.—Boers occupy Burghersdorp. 
9.—Repulse of Boers at Ladysmith. 
13.—Boers oceupy and ‘‘ annex ” Aliwal North. 
15,—Boers occupy Colesberg. 
22.—General Hildyard’s engagement at Willow Grange. 
23.—Battle of Belmont. Defeat of Boers, 
25.—Battle of Enslin or Graspan. Defeat of Boers, 
Sir Redvers Buller’s arrival in Natal. 
28.—Battle of Modder River. Drawn battle. 
8.—Sortie from Ladysmith under General Hunter. Boer guns 
destroyed. 
10.—General Gatacre suffers serious reverse in attacking Stormberg, 
losing one-third of his force. 
Another successful sortie from Ladysmith. 
11.—British repulsed at Magersfontein : General Wauchope killed. 
15.—Sir Redvers Buller suffers serious reverse while attempting to 
force the passage of the Tugela, losing ten guns. 
17.—Field-Marshal Lord Roberts appointed as Commander-in-Chief 
in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener of Khartoum as his Chief 
of the Staff. Reinforcements of 50,000 men ordered. 
21.—Parliaments of New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia, 
and New Zealand approve the despatch of additional con- 
tingents. 


1.—Colonel Pilcher captures Boer laager at Sunnyside. 
Surrender of Kuruman to the Boers. 
3.—Boer attack on Cyphergat and Molteno repulsed. 
4.—General French repulses Boers near Colesberg. 
6.—Ist Suffolk Regiment loses heavily near Rensburg, over 100 
prisoners taken. 
Repeated Boer attacks on Ladysmith defeated. General White 
signals ‘‘ Very hard pressed.” 
10.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrive at Cape Town. 
Sir Redvers Buller’s forward movement for the relief of Ladysmith. 
11.—General Buller occupies the south bank of the Tugela at Pot- 
gieter’s Drift. 
15.—Boers repulsed by detachment Ist Yorkshire and New Zealanders 
near Rensburg. 
aie Lyttelton’s Brigade crosses the Tugela at Potgieter’s 
rift. 
ane — Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela at Trichardt’s 
rift. 
18.—Lord Dundonald’s successful skirmish near Acton Homes. 
20.—Sir Charles Warren commences attack, 
23.—Spien Kop captured by Sir ©. Warren. 
25.—Abandonment-of Spion Kup. 
27.—British withdraw to the south of Tugela. 
28.—General Kelly-Kenny occupies Thebus. 
4.—General Macdonald occupies Koodoe’s Drift. 
6.—General Lyttelton captures Vaal Krantz Hill. 
Lord Roberts leaves Cape Town. 
7.—Vaal Krantz evacuated and the Tugela recrossed. 
8.—General Macdonald repulses Boers at Koodoosberg. 
9.—General Macdonald withdraws to Modder River. 
Lord Roberts arrives at Modder River. 
10.—Lord Roberts addresses the Highland Brigade. 
11.—Mounted Infantry under Colonel Hannay encounter Boers near 
Ramdam. 
12.—General French’s cavalry seize Dekiel’s Drift on the Riet. 
13.—Lord Roberts with Sixth and Seventh Divisions occupy Dekiel’s 
Drift. General French seizes Klip and other drifts on the 
Modder. Sixth Division (Kelly-Kenny’s), with Lord Kitchener 
advances to Watervall Drift on Riet. 
14.—General Buller captures Hussar Hill, 
Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, marches to Wegdraai. 


February 


March 


+B 


¢ 
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15.—Lord Roberts oceupies Jacobsdaal. General French relieves 
Kimberley. Flight of Cronje’s force from Magersfontein. 
Sixth Division, with Lord Kitchener, advances to Klip Drift. 
Boers capture large British convoy of 180 waggons near 
Watervall) Drift. 
16.—Pursuit of General Cronje. Rear-guard action at Drieputs. 
General Brabant drives Boers from Dordrecht. 
17,—Running fight with General Cronje. 
18.—General Cronje driven into bed of Modder River at Paardeberg. 
Heavy fighting. 
General Buller takes Monte Cristo. 
19,—Lord Roberts, accompanied by General Tucker’s Division, reaches 
Paardeberg. 
General Buller takes = 5 Hill. 
20.—Boers repulsed at Arundel by General Clements. 
"oe Hart occupies Colenso. Boers retreat north of the 
ugela. 
Geuaal Cronje asks for armistice. 
21.—General Warren’s Division crosses the Tugela. 
22.—Lord Roberts defeats attempted reinforcement of Cronje 
General Buller repulsed at Railway Hill. 
26.—General Buller makes fresh passage of Tugela. 
27.—Majuba Day. Unconditional surrender of General Cronje and 
over 4,000 Boers at Paardeberg. 
General Hildyard carries Pieter’s Hill, main Boer position 
between Ladysmith and the Tugela. 
28.—-Lord Bnatonele enters and relieves Ladysmith. 
General Clements occupies Colesberg. 
4.—General Brabant captures Boer — on Labuschagne Nek. 
5.—General Gatacre occupies Stormberg. 
General Brabant defeats Boers. 
Overtures of peace made by Boer Presidents. 
7.—Lord Roberts routs iy of Boers at Poplar Grove. Narrow 
escape of Presidents Kruger and Steyn. 
General Gatacre occupies Burghersdorp. 
10.—Lord Roberts defeats Boers at Driefontein. 
11.—Overtures of peace rejected by Lord Salisbury. 
13.—Lord Roberts takes unopposed possession of Bloemfontein. 
15.—Generals Gatacre and Fane. cross the Orange River. 
16.—Colonel Plumer repulsed at Lobatsi. 
19.—Lord Kitchener crushes Prieska rebellion. 
27.—Death of General Joubert. 
30.—Action at Karee Siding, between Bloemfontein and Brandfort, 
Wepener occupied by Brabant’s Horse under Colonel Dalgety. 
31.—Colonel Broadwood attacked at Bloemfontein Waterworks, 
During retirement, Horse Artillery and convoy entrapped at 
Sannas Post. Six guns lost. 
Colonel Plumer repulsed at Ramathlabama. 
4.—Detachment of Koyal Irish Rifles and Mounted Infantry sur- 
rounded near Reddersburg and captured. 
5.—A foreign detachment under Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil 
captured by Lord Methuen near Boshof. 
9.—Boer attack on Colonel Dalgety near Wepener. 
22.—General retirement of Boers from north of Bloemfontein. 
25.—Boers abandon investment of Wepener after defeat by General 
Brabant. 
Escape of Boers from Dewetsdorp. 
Concentration of Boers at Thaba N’chu. 
26.—General French’s abortive action at Thaba N’chu. 
1.—General Ian Hamilton’s successful engagement at Houtnek. 
—— Roberts’ general advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria 
egins, 
Boers routed at Brandfort. 
General Hunter having organized Mafeking Relief, Column, 
crosses Vaal at Windsorton, 
4.—Mafeking Relief Column under Colonel Mahon assembled near 
Barkly West. 
5.—General Ian Hamilton’s Column reaches Vet River. 
General Hunter defeats Boers and occupies Fourteen Streams. 
Colonel Mahon’s Column moves northwards. 
6.—General Hamilton enters Winburg. 
7.—Main body under Lord Roberts at Winburg. 


August 


October 
” 
9 
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10.—Boers out-manceuvred, Ventersburg Road. 
11,—General Buller’s Army advances northwards from Ladysmith. 
12.—Lord Roberts enters Kroonstadt. ; 

Boer attack on Mafeking repulsed. Eloff and many prisoners 


taken. 
13.—Colonel Mahon defeats interposing Boers at Kraipan Siding. 
a of Imperial Yeomanry surrounded and surrender near 
indley. 
15.—Colonel Dtaaon joins hands with Colonel Plumer at Jan Massibi, 
twenty miles west of Mafeking. 
General Buller enters Dundee. 
16.—Colonels Mahon and Plumer defeat Boers under General Snyman. 
17,—Mafeking relieved. 
General Buller reaches Newcastle. 
18.—Lord Methuen occupies Hoopstadt. 
22.—Lord Roberts reaches Honing Spruit. General Hamilton at 
Heilbron. 
23.—Boers evacuate prepared position at Rhenoster River. 
24 to 27.—Lord Roberts’ Army crosses the Vaal. 
26.—Orange Free State formally annexed. 
29.—Lord Roberts occupies Germiston. 
General French north of Johannesburg. 
General Hamilton heavily engaged. 
General Rundle repulsed near Senekal. 
30.—Johannesburg summoned to surrender. 
President Kruger leaves Pretoria. 
31.—Lord Roberts enters Johannesburg. 
1.—Lord Roberts advances upon Pretoria. 
4,—General Botha opposes Lord Roberts, and ‘after some fighting 
agrees to surrender Pretoria. 
5.—Lord Roberts enters Pretoria. 
7.—Successful Boer attack on Lord Roberts’ communications at 
Roodeval Station. 
8.—General Buller carries crest of Drakensberg. 
22.—General Buller occupies Standerton. 
4.—Lord Roberts’ and General Buller’s forces join hands. 
6.—Railway opened from Durban to Pretoria. 
11 and 12.—Lord Roberts defeats General Botha east of Pretoria. 
16.—General de Wet breaks through British cordon organized by 
General Rundle. 
27.—General French captures Middleburg. 
29.—Surrender of General Prinsloo and over 4,000 Boers on Basuto 
border to Generals Hunter and Rundle—1,500 Boers under 
Olivier escaping. 
4.—Australian post at Elands River attacked. 
7.—Rustenburg evacuated by British. 
Zeerust evacuated by British. 
16.—Elands River Garrison relieved by Lord Kitchener. 
24.—Successful defence of Winburg by Colonials under Colonel 
Ridley. Clever capture of Olivier family and rout of large 
Boer force by eight Colonials. 
25.—Lord Roberts reaches Belfast to superintend combined move- 
ment against General Botha. 
26 and 27.—Severe fighting near Dalmanutha. 
28.—Retreat of Botha. 
General Buller occupies Macadodorp. 
29.—British cavalry reaches Waterval Onder. 
1.—Lord Roberts proclaims the annexation of the Transvaal. 
6.—General Buller enters Lydenburg. 
8.—General Buller’s engagement at Spitzkop. 
12.—Flight of President Kruger t» Lorenzo Marques. 
13.—General French occupies Barberton. 
19.—Lord Roberts telegraphs “There is nothing now left of the 
Boer Army but a few marauding bands.” 
24.—General Pole-Carew occupies Komati Poort. 
26,.—Royal Canadian Volunteers leave Pretoria for Canada, 
1.—Natal Volunteers sent home. 


13.— Colonel 


2.—City ates Volunteers leave Pretoria for London. 


ahon’s successful engagement near Macadodorp. 


